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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir IS THIS WHICH CONSTITUTES THE GREAT DANGER ... THE END 
THAT IS AIMED AT, BESIDES THE WIPING OUT OF SERBIA AND OF YUGO-SLAV 
ASPIRATIONS, IS TO DEAL A MORTAL BLOW AT RuSSIA AND FRANCE WITH THE 
HOPE THAT ENGLAND WOULD REMAIN OUTSIDE THE STRUGGLE.—Baron 
Beyens, Belgian Minister in Berlin, July 26, 1914. 


THE uneasy calm in which Europe had lived since October 


_ was broken on March 15, when the German army marched 


into Czech territory and occupied Prague, 
ee 1. , Where Herr Hitler installed himself in the 

Palace of Hradchin. Thus, almost on the 
anniversary of the seizure of Austria, Germany snatched 
another capital. This time there was no question of “ re- 
uniting ’’ Germans. The mask is off. The Huns are on the 
march. In this country the shock has been great to those— 
and they were in the majority—who believed that the Munich 
Agreement presented a guarantee of European stability. 
They can hardly be blamed for not seeing through the smoke 
screen, poured out as much from 10, Downing Street, as from 
the Wilhelmstrasse, for the public have not the means of 
judging foreign affairs. However, something better is ex- 
pected of Members of Parliament, and yet these were wholly 
deceived also. The reaction to Germany’s latest violence 
was nowhere greater than in the House of Commons, where 
followers of the National Government had been as entirely 
mistaken about Herr Hitler as the public. They had 
believed that the axis had no strength; that Italy could not 
move; that Germany could do nothing; and so forth. It 
seemed clear to those who heard such talk—and it went on 
until March 14—that if foreign Dictators control the actions 
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of their subjects, British Prime Ministers control the thoughts 
of their supporters. Into this atmosphere of sheer com. 
placency the Czech bombshell crashed. 


Tue rank and file reacted before the Ministers. A debate 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, March 15, the day 
of the German occupation of Prague, only 
served to conceal feelings. But so strong was 
the revulsion that Mr. Chamberlain realised the strength of 
British opinion, and that swift action must be taken to show 
Germany we were no longer Herr Hitler’s dupes. The 
British Ambassador to Berlin was recalled, and before he 
left he went to the German Foreign Office to say that Great 
Britain does not recognise the legality of Germany’s pro. 
tectorate over Czecho-Slovakia. The French Ambassador in 
Berlin made the same protest, and was also recalled. The 
U.S.A. has no Ambassador in Germany, but Mr. Sumner 
Welles issued a statement in Washington on March 17, in 
which he spoke of the American Government’s “ condemna- 
tion of the acts which have resulted in the temporary extin- 
guishment of the liberties of a free and independent people.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose laconic statement made a _ bad 
impression in the House of Commons on March 15, recovered 
his personal position to some extent by a speech in Birm- 
ingham on March 17, when he intimated that he no longer 
thought Herr Hitler reliable, as the latter had broken the 
pledges made to him personally. Mr. Chamberlain once more 
related the story of his meetings and he again repeated the 
latter’s assurances, and, then, for the first time, Mr. Cham- 
berlain put Germany’s actions alongside Germany’s pro- 
fessions, and asked: “Is this the end of an old adventure, 
or the beginning of anew?” Further, with the new German 
act in his mind, the Prime Minister spoke out about the 
German Chancellor in a way that has seldom before been 
done by one head of a Government about another, except 
in time of war. ‘‘ What reliances can be placed upon any 
other assurances that come from the same source ? ” he cried. 
It is as well that facts about German treachery have at last 
been taken in by Mr. Chamberlain. We hope he will not 
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make the mistake of divorcing Herr Hitler from the German 
people, of whom he is the ideal representative. 


Qn March 17 news came to London of an ultimatum issued to 
Rumania by the German Economic Mission at present in 
Bucharest. It was as follows :— 

What Next ? 1, Rumania should cease to build up her in- 
dustry. She should close down her existing factories, should pledge 
herself not to build new ones, and should limit her production to 
agricultural goods. 

2. Rumania should export her entire excess output of grain, lumber, 
cattle, foodstuffs and oil exclusively to Germany. 

The Rumanian oil wells are the greatest in Europe. These 

exports were to be paid for in German goods, and in return 

for these concessions Germany offered to guarantee the 
frontiers and preserve the independence of Rumania. These 
demands were at once rejected, and Rumania has strengthened 
her frontiers. The Germans, of course, have denied the 
story. But then, on March 13 they denied that they were 
seizing Bohemia, and on the same day they gave Poland 
assurances that they had no designs on Slovakia. Rumania 
has appealed to England and France, and has refused the 
German demands. Herr Hitler will certainly not press 
them at the risk of a general conflagration. This is an 
evident try-on to conceal other intentions. If Rumania 
gave way Germany would be delighted. We must ask our- 
selves what is the real aim of the axis? If the axis has 
been strengthened by the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, 
where does Italy come in? There have been signs that 
Italy and Germany have not worked together in this last 
matter. Italy knew nothing of the Czech move, but she will 
soon come out into the open with new demands. For a long 
time Signor Mussolini has gazed across the Adriatic at Albania, 
with the feeling that such small countries should not exist 
when there were mighty Empires ready to absorb them. 

In axis newspapers there have recently been rumours de- 

signed to prove that King Zog of Albania had links with 

Moscow. Now Albania lies on the flank of Yugoslavia. 

Alone, Italy could hardly make a cutting-out expedition on a 
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scale sufficiently powerful to crush Albania, unless Yugo. 
slavia were very fully occupied elsewhere, say on her northern 
front, which is now German. Further, the old Slovene 
and Croatian provinces of the Austrian Empire are now 
incorporated in Yugoslavia. What if Germany were to 
attack that country in the north, while Italy attacked 
Albania in the south ? Hungary, so proud of conquering a 
handful of Ruthenians, no longer counts. She will fall, like a 
ripe plum into the capacious maw of Germany whenever 
Herr Hitler chooses ; it is not on account of Hungary that 
the Germans have mobilised this spring. 


Herr Hitter believes that he can conquer the world, 
Before Munich he believed that he would have to share 
it with the British, but since last September 
he has been convinced that he can disregard 
a race he considers decadent, at the head of which are Minis- 
ters who have been hitherto willing to believe whatever he 
told them. All was made ready, during the first ten weeks 
of this year, for a variety of enterprises. The seizure of 
Bohemia and Moravia, and the occupation of Prague, are the 
first of these to be accomplished. Ever since last October, 
when Czecho-Slovakia was deprived of all means of resistance, 
German agents had been at work in Slovakia. The Slovaks 
are politically inexperienced, the Czechs had given them 
freedom and had lifted them to a more civilised plane. They 


Swift Movement 


did not know what they were losing nor what they were | 


doing when agents provocateurs from Germany persuaded 
them to ask for their independence. This they did early in 


March, and the President of the joint Czecho-Slovak Republic, | 
seeing in these demands the destruction of his country, dis- | 


missed the Slovak Ministry of Dr. Tiso on March 10, and 
appointed a new one on March 11 under the Premiership of 
M. Sidor. The dismissed Prime Minister went to Berlin 
on the same day, saw Herr Hitler on March 13, and returned 
to Bratislava that day to attend a session of the Slovak 


Diet. This day the independence of Slovakia was pro- | 


claimed, within 48 hours this was abolished and Slovakia 
was a German protectorate. On March 14 the President 
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of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Dr. Hacha, with the Foreign 
Minister, went to see Herr Hitler in Berlin, where the usual 
interview occurred. Bullied, threatened and told that Prague 
would be totally destroyed from the air, these unfortunate 
men signed a declaration by which the Czech people were 
placed in the hands of the German Reich. The occupation 
of Bohemia and Moravia began at 8 p.m. on March 14 ; and in 
spite of the complete surrender of the Prague Government, 
German troops in overwhelming force marched into the 
former Republic on March 15. 


THE silent Czechs saw their country overcome by the immense 
military might of Germany. They were helpless. Herr 
Hitler’s orders were categorical. We quote 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s account of the matter, 
given to the House of Commons on March 15. 
Herr Hitler had proclaimed that :— 


‘“‘ Where opposition was offered to the march it was to be broken 
down at once by all available methods. The armed forces were to 
bear in mind that they were treading on Czech soil as the representatives 
of Great Germany.” 


Hungary was in at the death. We give Mr. Chamberlain’s 
further story :— 


On March 14, as a result of incidents on the frontier between Ruthenia 
and Hungary, Hungarian troops crossed the border and occupied a 
Czech village. The Hungarian Government sent an ultimatum to 
Prague demanding, among other things, the withdrawal of Czech troops 
from Ruthenia, the release of Hungarian people, and freedom for all 
persons of Hungarian nationality resident in Ruthenia to arm and 
organise. That ultimatum expired yesterday morning. 


The Prime Minister continued to speak of the change :— 


“In the new circumstances . . . when it appears that the Govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia has ceased to exist ...” 


Hitler 
Triumphant 


Mr. Chamberlain preserved his serenity—he had foreseen 
none of this :— 


“‘T AM BOUND TO SAY THAT I CANNOT BELIEVE THAT ANYTHING OF 
THE KIND WHICH HAS NOW TAKEN PLACE WAS CONTEMPLATED BY ANY 
OF THE SIGNATORIES TO THE MunicH AGREEMENT.” [Official Report.] 


Possibly not foreseen by Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Horace 
Wilson, but certainly intended by Herr Hitler. 
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EnGLanp is like a ship drifting in a storm among rocky 
islands, whirlpools and waterspouts. She has not yet 
_, enough weigh on to steer from the perilous 
sunane Siow lalate regions into which unskilful pilots have put 
her. Her passengers are hardly aware of the 
dangers she is running, and her captain and crew until the 
storm burst were perpetually saying that everything was 
quite safe, that the ugly submerged rocks are mere seaweed, 
and the waterspouts pyrotechnic displays of a harmless 
nature. Thus, in January and February, we were told that 
all was well, and that appeasement was succeeding, in the 
first fortnight of March we were assured that the great 
dangers through which we passed in January and February 
were now over. President Roosevelt or Mr. Mackenzie 
King could hint that a peril had been surmounted. But 
our own Press had not let us know much of the nature 
of the dangers. What were they? There is no doubt 
that Herr Hitler had meant to occupy Holland in March, 
and to use his position there to blackmail England, but 
the evidence of our rearmament and the public declara- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax that we should 
regard an attack upon France as an attack upon ourselves, 
the information that we were also interested in the Low 
Countries, checked him—for the time being—and he has 
turned upon the Czechs. The booty seized is considerable. 
The Czechs had managed their affairs frugally. They had 
£174 millions of gold. That has now gone to Germany. 
They had the biggest munition works in Europe outside 
Germany, part of which are underground. They had an 
immense equipment, not only in arms but in rolling stock, of 
which the Germans are short. In one day the Germans 
seized 1,500 guns, 1,000 aeroplanes, and a vast store of 
machine guns and ammunition, in fact more war material 
than we have made since last September. We say nothing 
of the thirty-five fine divisions of fighting men, who are 
now either disbanded or in the German army. 


An instance of wishful thinking was given on March 10, 
when a communiqué was issued from No. 10, Downing Street 
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to the Press. This was judged to be of so important a 
nature that The Times, Daily Telegraph and the great pro- 
vincial dailies of all colours gave it front page 
publicity. They produced their story in such 
similar form as to suggest that shorthand notes had been 
taken. The object of this communiqué was to let the public 
know that all was well. The Spanish war was over; the 
“ differences’ between Italy and France did not warrant 
undue pessimism. True, the “ Government spokesmen have 
no clear impression of what Italy wants, but they are 
optimistic.” Italy might pitch her claims high, but France 
would be reasonable. Thus, in the course of the present year, 
“we could achieve some agreement about disarmament 
or arms limitation.”’ This would “ restore confidence ”’ and 
international trade would revive. The statement went on to 
say that the “‘ bellicose writings and utterances of Dr. Goebbels 
and the sometimes unfriendly articles about Britain .. . in 
German newspapers”’ need not be taken seriously. “A 
propaganda Minister has to propagand,” and there are at 
present other interchanges between Britain and Germany, 
some of them unofficial. Dr. Ley had met and talked with 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Stanley and Mr. Hudson were going to 
Germany. The German industrialists needed help. Arms 
limitation could be brought nearer by the improvement 
of Anglo-German relations. We have taken our quotations 
from three papers—The Times, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Manchester Guardian. In each case the notes in question 
were written by ‘Our Political Correspondent.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was badly served on this occasion, was 
made to look thoroughly foolish. For had the official who 
compromised his chief, by issuing this farrago of nonsense, 
stepped across the street to the Foreign Office and asked to 
see the telegrams and letters which pour in there from 
highly trained observers all over the world, he would 
have refrained from making the Prime Minister appear 
ridiculous. 


A Bad Business 


THE day chosen for the issue of this unfortunate document 
was the very day selected by Herr Hitler for the Czech crisis. 
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The German Chancellor has to keep on the ramp. He 
must strike or he perishes. For some time it has been 

evident that he would move this spring, and 
Cnet that the recent lull only meant thet = was 
choosing his opponent. He had considered seizing Holland 
and holding the Dutch to ransom ; he had considered march. 
ing into Switzerland, as Napoleon did. These adventures 
would have been sensational and very popular in Germany, 
but they were risky. They meant a big war. The Ukraine 
was difficult; Russia was beginning to stir; the Poles were 
uneasy and not pro-German. The cheapest and easiest success 
was to take the gold and the land of the emasculated Czechs, 
This action will keep up the spirit of the Germans, who 
are apt to get depressed if they are not crushing someone, 
and will yield such profits as can be got by piracy. Austria 
and the Sudeten areas have not yet greatly enriched the 
Reich, though Nazi leaders have benefited individually, 
but Czecho-Slovakia is on the road to Hungary and 
Rumania. Those countries are now the present objectives of 
Herr Hitler. The terror felt in Czecho-Slovakia, the alarm in 
the Balkan countries, the utter ferocity of language of the 
German press and wireless gave an immediate answer on 
March 12 to our Ministers’ misguided optimism. But Dr. 
Ley’s visit and conversation with Mr. Chamberlain were timed 
so as to pull the wool over their eyes, and this manceuvre 
succeeded. The Downing Street communiqué of March 10 
is so far the greatest triumph of the German propaganda 
machine, for not only did it make British Ministers appear 
wholly ignorant, but it gave the world the erroneous 
impression that Mr. Chamberlain was weakening in his 
determination to rearm. 


PusBLic opinion in England was steady all March. Sir 
Samuel Hoare talked about the golden age. The men in the 
street shrugged their shoulders—they are not 
taken in. There was little pessimism. It has 
never occurred to the English that they could 
be beaten by the Germans, but it annoys them that the latter 
should be ignorant of this fact, and so cause us to make the 


The Public and 
the Ministers 
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great exertions we are now staggering under. Newspaper 
articles on jitterbugs are singularly beside the point. The 
public is as unmoved as a rock ; only the Ministers show signs 
of wear and tear by their alternate irritation and optimism. 
We all know that they have a great responsibility, and to 
most of them what is happening in the world is the exact 
opposite of what they foresaw. They are not only rearming 
England, they are readjusting themselves also to a world 
undreamed of in the spacious days of League mirage. 
It must be very difficult for them. The public is also re- 
adjusting itself, but it is not so difficult for them. They did 
not spend “the years between” preaching pacifism and 
embracing an imaginary Germany. They did not attend 
League meetings at Geneva as did the ministers and their 
cortége of Tadpoles and Tapers. When we think of Sir John 
Simon we wonder at the adaptability of the human mind. 


WE boast that an Englishman’s word was as good as 
his bond. Here are some statements made by British 
* statesmen about the Munich Agreement and 
eh Plates what it involved for Czecho-Slovakia. On 

October 3, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 
“It is my hope that under the new system of guarantees the new 


Czecho-Slovakia will find a greater security than she has ever known 
in the past.” 


Three days later he came back to this theme, and spoke of 
the future life of the Czech State :— 


“To accuse us of having . . . betrayed the Czecho-Slovakian State 
is simply preposterous. What we did was to save her from annihilation 
and give her a chance of new life as a new State, which involves the 
loss of territory and fortifications, but may perhaps enable her to 
enjoy in the future and develop a national existence under a neutrality 
and security comparable to that which we see in Switzerland to-day.” 


Sir Thomas Inskip spoke even more strongly. On October 4, 
1938, he said that the guarantee of the frontier already 
existed in that the British Government :— 


“His Masesty’s GOVERNMENT, HOWEVER, FEEL UNDER A MORAL 
OBLIGATION TO CzZECHO-SLOVAKIA TO TREAT THE GUARANTEE AS BEING 
NOW IN FORCE. IN THE EVENT, THEREFORE, OF AN ACT OF UNPROVOKED 
AGGRESSION AGAINST CZECHO-SLOVAKIA HIS MAJESTY’s GOVERNMENT 
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WOULD CERTAINLY FEEL BOUND TO TAKE ALL STEPS IN THEIR POWER 
TO SEE THAT THE INTEGRITY OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA IS PRESERVED,” 
Sir Samuel Hoare, though he had not yet begun to talk about 
a Golden Age, said on October 3, 1938, that what Mr. Chamber. 
lain had done 
“was essential for the Czecho-Slovak Republic itself,” 
and that our guarantee 


“WILL MORE THAN COMPENSATE FOR THE LOSS OF A STRATEGIC 
FRONTIER.”’ 


Lord Stanhope explained to the House of Lords that :— 


“Had it not been for the Prime Minister and the arrangements he 
made, Czecho-Slovakia would have ceased to exist, and so far from losing 
a frontier fringe around the end of their territory they would have 
lost at least a third of it, if not more.” 


We hope that these statements will be remembered. 


WE have quoted these pledges because they were evidently 
given seriously, even though given by Ministers who had 

not taken in what the surrender at Munich 
Polity Must pe Would lead to. We are on a much stickier 

wicket than last September, Germany is much 
stronger, and we are only a little stronger. The gain in this 
country is the knowledge we now have of German aims. 
Mr. Chamberlain sees them as clearly as Mr. Churchill, and 
that is all to the good. The next step is the re-orientation 
of our foreign policy in the light of that knowledge. We 
are Germany’s objective, let us have no doubt about that, 
and we are in for the fight of our lives unless we can make 
the gangsters who rule Germany understand this. We shall 
have our work cut out to get ready, and even being ready 
will not stave off war unless we make Germany realise that 
we shall stand no further nonsense. So far we have done 
nothing but yield to any and every violence, and this must 
stop. But we cannot stop it by clever speeches, we must do 
much more than that. With France we must guarantee 
Roumania, Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland, on condition 
that they work together and with us. We must then take 
the necessary steps to put half a million men in the field if 
we are attacked. For this national military service is neces- 
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sary; the country will accept it, or any other sacrifice it is 
asked for. Let Ministers do their duty. We shall do ours. 


France is settling down to work. Capital is returning, 
factories are opening and the excellent hard-working French 

are facing their problems with all their usual 
ioe: one rs courage. They are big problems. Incompetent 

Ministers have let down the French Air Force, 
slack local governments have allowed Paris to be surrounded 
by factories filled with foreign workmen, three hundred 
thousand Spanish refugees remain in the neighbourhood of 
the Pyrenees and can only be reabsorbed slowly into their 
own country. So much has happened in the last few years 
that it has been forgotten that one of the acts of the Spanish 
Republican Government which led to the war was that the 
prisons were opened and all the criminals released. These 
are now on French soil, and the difficulty of keeping order 
in the districts invaded by them is greatly increased by their 
presence. ‘“ You understand,” said a Frenchman the other 
day, ‘‘ all the good ones will go back to Spain, and we shall 
be left with the others.” France has now received the 
criminals of three countries—Italy, Germany and Spain. 
It is too much. We can understand the eagerness with which 
dictators throw their undesirables out of their countries, 
along with those who merely disagree with them, but it is 
hard on France that three revolutions on her borders should 
have given her, besides the political refugees, the crooks 
from Italy, Germany, and—now—Spain. 


IF anyone ever doubted the power of Spain to fight a civil 
war without foreign stimulus his eyes must have been opened 

last month, for the Reds fell out among them- 
oe Soot , selves and have had some severe fighting. 

General Miaja, followed by Colonel Casada, 
against the Communists, and everyone against Sefior Negrin, 
so that the latter left Spain for Switzerland early in March. 
Sefior Azana and Sefior del Vayo had already gone. General 
Franco has not interfered with this new civil war. It is 
doing his work for him bitterly and with infinite suffering to 
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poor Spain, for all Red Spain is dissolved by this last most 
bloody business, and even those who most dislike the ideg 
of another European dictator are turning to General Franco, 
England and France have recognised him as the de facto ruler 
of Spain, but they do not admit his right to blockade Red 
Spanish ports. The new French Ambassador is the veteran 
Marshal Petain, the English Ambassador is Sir Maurice 
Peterson. They will both have their work cut out to get 
ours and the French relations with Spain back to normal, 
In the meantime the second civil war, with all that that 
means, is still raging at the time of writing, although it seems 
likely that General Franco will soon move. 


THE Russian Dictator lives in seclusion. He makes very 
few appearances, fewer speeches, and has no limelight. He 
, does not need publicity. On March 11th— 
i? oe it was a remarkable week-end in other ways— 
he addressed the 18th Session of the Com. 
munist Congress in Moscow, and he surveyed the inter- 
national situation. He saw in the new European crisis the 
sharpening of the struggle between the ‘“ Imperialist” 
Governments, and he recalled the advances into fresh territory 
of Japan, Italy and Germany. He did not refer, however, 
to Russia’s absorption of outer Mongolia, which, to the mere 
bourgeois seems very like what the three other predatory 
countries have done. Stalin spoke of the regression of 
England, France and the U.S.A., whom he described as making 
concession after concession to the aggressors : 

“In the case of Germany, they let her have Austria, they ceded 
the Sudeten region, they left Czecho-Slovakia to her own fate, urging 
the Germans to march further east, promising easy pickings, and 
prompting them, ‘ Just you start a war against the Bolsheviks and 
then everything will proceed nicely.’ 

“Some European and American politicians and newspapers... 
now write that the Germans have ‘ disappointed ’ them cruelly, that 
instead of marching on farther east against the Soviet Union they have 
turned to the west and, if you please, demand colonies. One might 
think that the districts of Czecho-Slovakia were ceded to Germany asa 
price for undertaking to launch war on the Soviet Union, and that now 


the Germans refuse to pay the bill and are telling their creditors to go 
and chase themselves.” 
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This last pungent passage is a not inaccurate reflection of the 
sort of talk heard at luncheon tables in Mayfair and other 
places where the Fifth International meets. 


§raLIN went on to say that the western democracies had 
lost faith in their Munich arrangements. 


“* Nobody believes any longer in the unctuous speeches 

Russian Foreign alleging that the Munich Agreement has opened ‘ a new 

Policy era of appeasement.’ They are disbelieved even by the 
signatories of the agreement.” 


He might have added that if there had been 
time to consult the democracies the Munich plan would 
have been very different. The Russian Dictator next spoke 
of foreign policy. First, he desired peace and “ businesslike 
relations with all countries.”” This is a great improvement 
on the policy of the Third International, which desired revolu- 
tion in all countries. Secondly, Stalin wishes for neighbourly 
relations with those countries which have frontiers adjoining 
the U.S.S.R. His third point was thus expressed : 

We stand for rendering support to nations which have fallen prey 
to aggression and are fighting for their independence. 
But, in spite of these fine words, Russia has let the Czechs 
be wiped off the map when Tsarist Russia would have stood 
by them. At the end of his speech Stalin said that he was 


“not afraid of the threats from aggressors, and we are ready to retaliate 
with two blows for one against the instigators of war who attempt to 
infringe the integrity of the Soviet borders.” —(Reuter, Manchester 
Guardian.) 
He added that the purges of “ spies, assassins and wreckers ” 
had strengthened the Russian Government. 


Tus speech of Stalin’s is interesting because it shows clearly 
the trend of events in Russia. There is no talk of world 
revolution, no Marxian doctrine. The speech 
was that of a man who is keeping his breath 
to cool his own porridge, and who knows that he must do so. 
Stalin cannot but be aware of the fact that Soviet Russia does 
not hold the place that Tsarist Russia held in Europe. The 
Czech tragedy has shown up the weakness caused by twenty- 
two years of revolution. It has been said more than once 


Russia Remains 
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that since Munich Russia has retired into Asia. There ghe 
is, not only unconquerable, but unassailable, and Stalin has 
warned the wild men of Germany that this is so. He may 
have lost face over Czecho-Slovakia, but he does not propose 
to lose territory over the Ukraine. Russia no longer protects 
the Slav peoples, she is no longer a great Balkan power, but 
she can take care of herself. There is no ranting, no roaring, 
when Stalin talks. There are no gestures. He talks in a low 
voice without emphasis. His hearers have to stretch their 
ears to catch the syllables which come slowly from his lips, 
No greater contrast can be found than that between the 
tyrant of Russia and those of Italy and Germany, but people 
who know all three men say that the Russian has by far the 
most formidable personality. ‘‘ He was the only one I was 
afraid of,’ said a shrewd woman who had been in contact 
with the three men who have been thrown up by revolutions 
in their respective countries. 


THE Navy Estimates for 1939, published on February 28, 
contain no great surprises. The total figure, £147,779,000, 

is greater than any previous peace-time esti- 
Navy mate ; but this is likely to be even larger next 

stimates : ° : ° ° 

The Ships year when the heaviest expenditure is being 

incurred on the great number of new ships 
laid down under the programmes of 1937 and 1938. The 
building programme for this year, first announced in the 
White Paper on Defence published on February 15, includes 
two capital ships, one aircraft-carrier, four cruisers, sixteen 
destroyers, four submarines, twenty fast escort vessels of a 
new type, two escort vessels of the normal 19} knot type, 
and ten minesweepers. A sum of £80,000 odd is also set 
aside for the commencement of work upon a new Royal 
Yacht instead of the Victoria and Albert, which is forty years 
old and has long been due for replacement as not in keeping 
with modern requirements and habitability. The design 
of the new ship is not settled; but by the King’s special 
desire she will be adaptable for use as a hospital ship in the 
event of war. In view of the increasing submarine pro- 
grammes of certain foreign Powers, the building of two 
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destroyer flotillas and twenty-two escort vessels is par- 
ticularly to be welcomed. Judging from the lessons of 1917-18, 
too many anti-submarine and escort craft can never be 
provided. Thirty-six of our older, but still useful, destroyers 
are being converted into escort craft ; but these, with others 
now in existence, or bulding and authorised, cannot hope to 
compete with a Convoy System which must be extensive to 
be really adequate. No less than two hundred warships of 
all types are now under construction, and their building is 
being speeded up. But new ships have sometimes been held 
up by delays in the delivery of their armaments, so it is 
good to know that the manufacture of naval guns and mount- 
ings has been accelerated by no less than 500 per cent. since 
1935, and fire control and director gear by 900 per cent. 


THE personnel is to be increased by 14,000 to 133,000, the 
advance largely being accounted for by the transfer of the 
Fleet Air Arm to naval control, which pro- 
gresses satisfactorily. There is a shortage of 
cadets for the engineering branch, and of junior officers 
generally ; but both these matters are under consideration. 
It is understood that among other measures more com- 
missions will be offered to the lower-deck. One measure that 
will give satisfaction throughout the Service is the abolition 
of half-pay for all officers whom it is intended to employ 
again. Steps have been taken to strengthen the Naval 
Reserves, and new divisions of the R.N.V.R. will be estab- 
lished this year at Hull, Southampton and Cardiff. This is a 
very wise proceeding, as is the anti-aircraft training which 
is being introduced for the R.N.V.R. Arrangements are also 
being made to provide gunnery training for seamen of the 
} Merchant Navy, while £410,000—an increase of £350,000 on 
the figure for 1938—is earmarked for work of a constructional 
character to fit merchant ships to meet requirements in case 
of emergency. 

If the Navy Estimates prove anything, they show how 
immeasurably we stand in the debt of those private ship- 
building and other firms who have made possible a pro- 
gramme of rearmament that is quite without precedent in 
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time of peace. When disarmament was in the air, ships 
were not being built, and the Navy was suffering from old age 
and a gradual process of attrition in the interests of economy, 
our private firms were hard put to carry on. Indeed, they 
earned a certain amount of obloquy as profit-making “ arma. 
ment firms’ pledged to war for their well-being. They 
managed to struggle on somehow through those years of 
anxiety and depression, for which we may feel supremely 
thankful. Those firms exist not for war, but as “ National 
Security Firms ” to prevent it. 


On March 8 the Secretary of State for War laid his plan for 
the Army before the House of Commons. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
always takes trouble about his speeches in 
Parliament, and this one was excellent in its 
orderly exposition of his views and hopes, for the Army, 
having been the Cinderella of the Services, is still behind the 
other Services in man-power and equipment. Mr. Hore. 
Belisha has been lucky in having the wind in his sails. The 
wave of pacifism, which has been so profitable to the pre- 
datory nations, is over. Money is once more available for 
equipment, and by searching in the highways and by-ways 
for illiterate, under-sized and toothless men Mr. Hore-Belisha 
has managed to make a better show in recruiting. We shall 
return later to this subject. The first thing to examine is 
the War Secretary’s proposals. He has earned our gratitude 
by putting forward an ordered plan and he has thus moved 
away from the post-War military muddle. His scheme falls 
into four parts. First comes Home defence. For this 
we are to have an anti-aircraft and Home Defence Force 
consisting of seven divisions. This, with some National 
Defence companies, will be a branch of the Territorial Army. 


Army Policy 


Second comes the strengthening of our overseas garrisons. | 


This is to be done by raising local troops where possible. 
Thirdly, we are to have a small Middle Eastern force of two 
Regular divisions. This is to have its own reserves, ap- 
parently apart from the rest of the Regular Army, a doubtful 
advantage. The fourth military force is to be a European 
Expeditionary Force, fully armed and equipped, consisting 
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of six Regular and 13 Territorial divisions. This is to be 
ready to start at any moment and is to be prepared with the 
most scientific equipment. 


Or these various plans the fourth, the organisation of a 
striking force, is the most essential, and the most necessary 
These Plans to scrutinise closely. In his speech Mr. Hore- 

Belisha made a very important statement, 
which was that our contribution to the defence of France 
would be wholehearted, and not made “ upon any theory of 
limited liability.” That means that the Expeditionary Force 
must be fully trained and adequately equipped, for in battle 
they will have to meet soldiers whose military service has 
lasted for years, and who are commanded by scientifically 
trained officers. We may assume that our six Regular divisions 
will be fully up to standard, but that Territorial divisions 
could immediately face modern war is more than doubtful. 
Week-ends and an annual training of two weeks cannot 
possibly make men into soldiers able to stand up against 
conscripts with two years of intensive training. In the 
Great War the lives of thousands of untrained men were 
sacrificed when a longer preparation would have saved them. 
In the Observer of March 12 Sir Edward Grigg wrote of the 
fate of the first two Kitchener divisions, ‘“‘ which were thrown 
into the battle of Loos in September, 1915,”’ to be slaughtered 
and disintegrated. He was present with the Grenadier Guards 
on that occasion, and he writes with passionate feeling of 
“that criminal proceeding.” What would happen to Mr. 
Belisha’s 13 Territorial divisions under such circumstances ? 
Any soldier can supply the answer. The idea that mere 
excellence of machinery can make up for lack of trained men 
is a futility not worth discussing. It is the invention of the 
school of thought which has shirked the problem of man-power. 


Ir is no doubt a great step forward for the War Secretary to 
acknowledge that we can have no “ limited liability ” in our 
defence of our own interests in France, and 
presumably the Low Countries, but we shall 
feel safer when we know that Mr. Belisha has grasped the 
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meaning of his own phrase. The test for him is man-power, 
which he has not yet tackled, nor has he shown that he 
understands it. By lowering the standards, physical and 
mental, he has succeeded in getting more recruits, but in his 
statement there was no evidence to show that he had thought 
out the question of man-power. We have in this country 
the voluntary system which, before the War, gave us, with 
some difficulty, the numbers we required for the Army and 
Navy. The Air Force was negligible in those days. In 1913 
we had an Expeditionary Force of 120,000 men and a Terri- 
torial Force of 245,000. This, with the 130,000 men for the 
Navy and our overseas troops, and their reserves, represented 
the maximum of what the voluntary system could do in 
peace-time. But now we want many more if Army, Navy 
Air Force and Territorials are to be kept up to strength. 
Some 400,000 boys reach the age of 18 every year in Great 
Britain and 200,000 of them are needed every year for training 
in the forces. How does the Government propose to get 
them ? We believe that in a truly democratic country there 
is only one answer to this question. Conscription. The 
Government shy at the idea, but they have not said how they 
propose to provide the man-power and the training needed 
if our country is to be preserved. 


On March 10 the Minister for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood, brought 
in estimates for £205,000,000. This shows an expenditure 
of a quarter of a million pounds a day; it 
also shows what price has to be paid for our 
lack of foresight from 1922 to 1934. In the last-named year 
the Air estimates were £18,000,000. Sir Kingsley pointed 
out that the 1939 figures for the Air alone was “ roughly 
double the aggregate expenditure on the three Defence 
Services in each of the years 1932 and 1933.” In those years 
only a few public men were doing their duty by the country 
on this matter. It will be remembered that Lord Lloyd 
raised the question of defence in season and out of season 
and that he was snubbed and sneered at by some of the men 
who are now boasting of the millions they are spending. 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement was businesslike. £93,000,000 
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isto be spent on aircraft and balloons, the rest is for ‘‘ technical 
and warlike stores, works and buildings and land,” the 
Maintenance Command, the Balloon Command and the 
Reserve Command, which is responsible for the training of 
all sections of the Volunteer Reserve and for the elementary 
fying schools. Sir Kingsley went on to say that during 1938 
some 37 new stations had been started, and 20 more will be 
created this year. Recruiting is good, but it has taken eight 
months to get 31,000 recruits even with the stimulus of 
German threats. The 31,000 recruits asked for last June 
have at last been enrolled. Of these, only 1,400 are pilots. 
More recruits are needed, ‘“‘ we shall need some further 
20,000’ men for the Air Force alone, but, including the 
Auxiliary Air Force with the balloon barrage, “ in all we shall 
need some 75,000 men for the Royal Air Force and its reserves 
and auxiliaries during the coming year.” We call attention 
to these figures, to the numbers at present required for the 
Air Force. They account for the bad Army recruiting ; there 
are not an unlimited number of men who are prepared to 
sacrifice themselves in order to enable others to shirk 
their duty. 


A DEBATE on military aircraft must be technical if it is to 
be of any use. It is therefore a debate in which the public 

7 cannot take part. On technical matters— 
am Hie Oe and the whole question is technical—the 
Ministers and their advisers must be trusted, and cannot 
even be satisfactorily cross-examined, for, if they choose, 
they can ride off on “ public interest ’ when they are pushed. 
The all-important question of air strategy was not even 
touched on by Sir Kingsley Wood, and the percentage of the 
numbers of aircraft produced, blank per cent. more than last 
blank, cannot be instructive. Mr. Dalton, who spoke for the 
Opposition, asked whether we were “still falling further 
and further behind the German air force in terms of front-line 
strength ?”’ He believed the gap was widening. He got no 
answer to that question. The inference is that we are not 
picking up, for as the Germans certainly know what they 
are doing—and what we are doing—there could be no harm 
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in telling the House of Commons. However, as the Goverp. 
ment refuse the information the matter cannot be discussed, 
Sir Hugh Seeley made a useful contribution to the debate 
when he begged the Government to reconsider their fighter 
plane policy. The fighters are the planes used for defence, 
but the bomber planes are the ones on which we shall have 
to rely when we are up against an enemy who only yields to 
reprisals. Sir Hugh Seeley criticised the class of fighter 
chosen by the Air Ministry. He believes that the Spitfires 
and Hurricanes have been superseded by better machines, 
He begged the Minister to scrap useless machinery ruthlessly, 


A STRIKING debate on defence took place in the House of 
Lords on March 15. It was initiated by Air Marshal Lord 

Trenchard, who called attention to the fact 
a tatogg that to build air raid shelters would not win 

the next war. ‘“ Money and material is being 
poured into measures for the defence of human life.” Im- 
portant as this is, there are other things to do to conquer an 
enemy. 


The only thing that will stop war-makers is the knowledge that 
if they attack they will be hit harder than they themselves can hit. 
. . . We cannot put a stop to war by defence measures, however well 
provided we are in this respect. 

A tremendous propaganda is waged in our Press against the 
Japanese and General Franco for their bombing of civilians. 
Lord Trenchard also spoke about this :— 

Over 75 per cent. of the bombing (in Spain and China) has been 
aimed at acknowledged military objectives, with the consequent 
killing of women and children in the surrounding area. . . . I say to 
you that if the Woolwich Arsenal were to be completely obliterated by 
a thousand tons of bombs, probably at least half of them would fall 
on the outskirts owing to faulty aiming, and we should be told that 
the women and children had been deliberately chosen as targets. 

Lord Trenchard brushed away the newspaper expert’s new 
fads, “‘ someone has written about a technical defensive and 
strategical offensive. I have not the faintest idea what it 
means. We cannot stop a war purely by digging holes in 
Hyde Park. The strongest compulsion on aggressors will be 
their fear . . . that for every blow they give us we will give 
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back two.” Lord Trenchard was supported by Lord 
Strabolgi, who has raised this question before, and who is 
anxious to know that staff talks with Russia are contem- 
plated. Lord Hankey made a maiden speech and Lord 
Hutchinson, who also spoke, suggested that the old West 
India Regiment should be revived. This would help the 
distress in Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad, and would 
stabilise the native populations in those islands. Lastly, 
Lord Cavan deprecated the “air raid terror” put about 
in speeches and articles. He might have added that this 
was a stock-in-trade of the Munichites until March 17. 


Tus debate attracted less attention than it should have done, 

owing to the European crisis, and yet it is the very crisis 

» which gives it point, as Sir Henry Page Croft 

}Tansly pointed out the next day in a letter to The 
Times :— 


Boiled down, the speeches of these authorities in our country amount 
to a warning that it would be a fatal blunder to use too great a pro- 
portion of our resources and wealth in the construction of passive 
defence places of refuge instead of concentrating our main purpose 
on producing the maximum punching power against an aggressor who 
makes war upon ourselves or our allies... . 

With great respect I suggest that the whole psychology of political 
leadership of all parties during the last few years on this subject has 
been at fault. 

First, a great national leader* made the extraordinary announce- 
ment that there was no defence against air attack ; then we had the 
immoral peace ballot demanding disarmament and reliance on a col- 
lective security which never existed, and in more recent times politicians 
and Press have concentrated upon deep shelters instead of the need for 
forging weapons of offence which would make all shelter of subsidiary 
importance. .. . 

There is a wholly exaggerated fear of mass casualties to civilians 
from air attack. The total civilian deaths on both sides after nearly 
three years of war in Spain do not nearly equal our total deaths from 
motor-cars on British roads in the same period. 


The English have excellent nerves and they have refused 
to be rattled about “‘ the horrors of war.” It is time their 


* Lord Baldwin. 
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political leaders responded to this fortitude. It is not enough 
that the people should be brave, the leaders also must show 
courage. 


On March 11 The Times printed an article on the parlons 
plight of our Merchant Shipping. It was based on the Report 
of the Imperial Shipping Committee. The 
subject is one of the first importance and too 
much attention cannot be called to it. A 
letter from Lord Lloyd appeared in The Times on March 14 
in which he said that for three years the Navy League has 
been— 


The Pilght of 
Our Shipping 


urging on the Government and on the country, by every means and 
at every opportunity, that same necessity for direct action which is 
now urged by the Imperial Shipping Committee to which these matters 
were tardily referred so long as two years ago. The disastrous decline 
of British shipping ; the particular incidence of Japanese competition 
in the Orient ; the reasons for it ; the remedies necessary and available, 
the facts and the figures have been the basis of the efforts which Lord 
Essendon and I, as well as others of great weight in the shipping 
industry and in Parliament, have made. Promises and delays have 
unfortunately been, up to this time, the Government’s only response. 
The facts have not changed ; the need for a stronger policy, fora 
determined attempt to defend British shipping against State sub. 
sidized rivalry, has not grown less. If the figures of two years ago have 
been falsified by time in any detail, that is because subsidized com. 
petition has become more severe. Yet it is only now that any real 
prospect may be seen of remedy and action. The Imperial Shipping 
Committee have spent two careful years in reaching their conclusions. 


They have performed a work of great value, but why does it 
fall to such a group to do the work ? 


‘“‘ SURELY,” said Lord Lloyd, “ the function of the Gover 
ment is to govern.” The Imperial Shipping Committee 
can only tell Ministers what they already knov. 
These facts and figures have already been 
pressed, over and over again, on the Govern- 
ment, both in the House of Lords, and in the representations 
of the shipping industry. It is surely the Government's 
business to act, and no one else can do so for them. 


Is it possible to hope—with any degree of confidence—that a com- 
plete policy will now be undertaken ? It is not only British shipping 


The Function of 
Government 
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in the Orient that must be safeguarded. The whole of our merchant 
navy and our fishing fleets must be rescued from their peril on the sea. 
Subsidies are only a palliative. The recovery of our shipping trade 
for the employment of our ships must be the aim, and this can only 
be achieved by a strategic plan based on the use of our purchasing 
power and on trade agreements. The slogan “ What we buy we carry ” 
tersely conveys the aim of the policy proposed. 

Our present Prime Minister declared on December 8, 1935, that 
“we are not going to see British ships swept off the face of the ocean,” 
and Lord Zetland has declared that the cost of complete subsidies for 
British shipping would be no more than £21,000,000—a trifle when set 
against the safety and well-being of the State. 

Shall we have that much-needed Ministry of Shipping, with a 
Cabinet Minister at its head ? Only so can we be sure of a permanent 
and enlightened policy, drawn up and carried through by and for the 
whole Empire, with the aid of such an Imperial organization as the 
Imperial Shipping Committee has envisaged, following also the recom- 
mendations recently presented at the Government’s request by the 
shipping industry. Nothing less than this is needed. Nothing less will 
restore our merchant navy to its old strength and stability. (Our 
italics.) 

In the stirring of national thought, which has come with the 
re-adoption of our old policy of defence at home, and pro- 
tection of our interests abroad, it must surely be seen that our 


shipping is the life blood of our Imperial arteries. 


An interview with Mr. Pirow, the Minister for Defence in 
the Union of South Africa, was published in the Daily Mail 

on March 6. It makes strange reading when 
ae in it is remembered that Mr. Pirow is a British 
Tinea Minister. He intimated to his questioner that 

a rebellion would occur in South Africa if 
that country had to follow the Empire into a war, and he 
implied that even neutrality would be difficult. He omitted 
to state how much he himself has fostered this attitude of 
Dutch South Africans. The inference is that South Africa, 
being neither on our side nor neutral, would join with our 
enemies. It is curious to note that in regard to the German 
colonial question Mr. Pirow used Herr Hitler’s word, “ com- 
pensation.” 


He said that if it was wanted to give Germany full compensation 
for what she had in 1914—and it was largely a matter of good will—he 
visualised colonial settlement along the following lines (always provided 
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such a settlement is an essential part of a world settlement of out. 
standing problems) : 

The former Allies must admit, without any reservation whatever 
Germany’s claim to her former colonies. It will then be left to the good 
will and common sense of all concerned to arrive at compensation for 
such claims to colonies as cannot be handed over by reason of strategic, 
economic or other causes which have arisen since 1914. [Our italics,} 


The speaker was not prepared to see South West Africa given 
back to the Germans. This is ruled from Capetown. But 
as he is very much against any strengthening of the Imperial 
position in Kenya, Tanganyika or Uganda, he evidently thinks 
that the two million whites of the Union need no assistance 
from the Empire. Further, he is not prepared to join in any 
defence plans. This should be better known than it is, 
In the serious position in which we find ourselves we ought 
to know who is on our side. 


GERMAN propaganda has spread deep into South Africa, 
Not only is the Union full of budding Henleins, not only 
; have schools been captured for the “ Fiihrer” 
ou and all that this means, but the civil servants 
themselves are beginning to be affected by 
Nazi doctrines. The Annual Report of the Secretary for 
Education, Professor M. C. Botha, shows this. In a passage 
on the present state of South Africa he complains that “ the 
State is considered to exist for the individual and not the 
reverse,” i.e. the individual exist for the State. This is pure 
Nazi doctrine. It is opposed to every democratic theory, 
and our contemporary, the Hast London Daily Dispatch, 
one of the very few independent papers in South Africa, 
pointed this out in a striking article on February 13: 

The State exists for the sake of the person; and let us stoutly 
resist any attempt to present it as anything else. The function of the 
State is not to supersede the person, but to aid him in the development 
of his personality (in the ethical sense). It is the duty of the State to 
give the person room and opportunity for self-development and self- 
expression. This relationship is one of the most highly-prized bequests 
to modern civilised communities that the wise old Greeks ever made. 
The State is a medium, an instrument, set up by the people for their 


own good. It is only in the extreme swing towards despotism, such as 
has been manifested in post-war history in Europe, that the con- 
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ception of the person as existing for the sake of the State has been 

allowed to gain ground. 
“Tt is disquieting,’ says the writer of this article, ‘‘ to find 
that a contrary view is held by the Secretary for Education 
in the Union of South Africa.’’ But the road in which that 
country is travelling is clearly shown by the attitude of the 
Government to Natives. It is not so very long a step from 
tyranny and misgovernment of the Blacks to tyranny and 
misgovernment of the Whites. 


A LETTER in the Manchester Guardian of March 10, headed 
The “ Anglo-Saxon”’ Error, reminds us of what we, in this 
i country, are apt to forget, which is that 
a . the American people are not a branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


It is true that there are more English and Scots in the United 
States than there are in Birmingham and Glasgow. But there are also 
more Irish than in Dublin, more French than in Paris, more Germans 
than in Berlin, more Scandinavians than in Stockholm and Oslo, more 
Italians than in Rome, more Greeks than in Athens, more Mexicans 
than in Mexico City, more Japanese than in Tokio, more Jews than in 
Palestine, and more Negroes than in the whole of Africa. The Federal 
Government administers an area as deep as from the Orkneys to the 
Sahara Desert, and as wide as from Portugal to the Ural Mountains. 
One single State, one out of forty-eight, the State of Texas, is five 
times as large as Britain. 

Before the war Chicago was the third largest German city 
in the world, and New York may now be called the Jewish 
capital. For the British who—unlike the Dean of St. Paul’s— 
are exceedingly anxious to be on good terms with the U.S.A., 
constantly to talk as though that vast country had an Anglo- 
Saxon population, and as if therefore we had some sort of 
claim on them is profoundly irritating to the Americans. 
Their attitude to us would be far less hostile than it is if we 
treated them simply as the foreigners they undoubtedly are. 


GaNnDHI, the Indian agitator, had been out of the limelight 
for some time—not even a quarrel with Congress had restored 
him to the headlines. But he is ingenious, 
and, taking advantage of a quarrel between the 
ruler of Rajkot and some of his subjects, announced that he 
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would “fast to death.” At once the limelight was turned 
full on him. Almost before the fast had begun bulletins 
were issued every few hours saying that he was getting weaker, 
India, which has an excitable population, was reported 
to be upset, and after two or three days the Viceroy felt 
obliged to intervene and to ask the Thakor Sahib of Rajkot 
to examine into the grievance of his subjects. The Viceroy 
further invited Gandhi to come and see him. The moment 
this occurred the fasting man drank orange juice and dictated 
a long statement for the press. We are sorry that Lord 
Linlithgow lent himself and the prestige of his great position 
to this death parade. The result, has been hailed in England 
by our Indian Home Rulers as a “ notable step . . . towards 
the advance of democracy in the Indian States.” * Some 
people have a queer notion of democracy ! 


THE ways of the Colonial Office are fearful and wonderful, 
and their objection to publishing correspondence makes 
trouble for themselves and others. They have 
not given us a Blue Book about the Native 
Protectorates in South Africa ; and they have 
only now published the Arab—McMahon letters of 1915-16. 
On July 14, 1915, a very important correspondence opened 
between Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, and the British High 
Commissioner at Cairo, Sir Henry McMahon. In it the terms 
were defined on which the Arabs were prepared to help the 
allies against the Turks and our reply to these requests. 
Two letters are important. In the first, Sherif Hussein, on 
July 14, 1915, asked Great Britain to acknowledge the 
independence of the Arab countries. He asked for everything 
—except Aden—south of a line running eastward along 
latitude 37 from Messina and Adana until it reaches the 
Persian frontier. Sir Henry’s reply was dated October 24, 
1915, and in it he agreed to the demand for independence, 
save for “‘ the two districts of Messina and Alexandretta and 
portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama and Aleppo,” provided there was no “ prejudice 
to existing British Treaties with Arab Chiefs,” 7.¢., the 
* The Economist, March 11. 
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Sultan of Oman and Ibn Saud. These British undertakings, 
however, were only made in respect of the British sphere of 
influence. Great Britain could not give any undertaking 
detrimental to France. Our thesis has always been that this 
formula excepted the whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, 
the term “‘ Damascus ”’ being intended to mean the Vilayet 
of Damascus, which included Transjordania down to Akaba, 
and there is good reason to suppose that at the time of the 
correspondence the Arabs perfectly understood what was 
meant, as they did not raise the matter at the Peace Con- 
ference. The whole imbroglio is a lesson on the need for 
more publicity. Sir Henry McMahon performed a signal 
service to his country when he created the Arab Bureau in 
Cairo with all that that meant. What others have done since 
with his fine diplomatic feat is another story. 


We have not troubled our readers with the clashes between 

Arabs and Jews at the conference summoned in London to 

; find a policy for Palestine. It has broken up, 

of Seennaga as was inevitable, after sitting for several 

weeks. There is only one thing for us to do 

in Palestine, and that is to govern it. Failing that 

the Turk had better be asked to come back and take charge 

of a task which is evidently beyond the power of the British 
Government. 


Tue Labour Party recently blew out its brains by expelling 
Sir Stafford Cripps. The local Conservative Party in Leeds 
_ has recently made an effort to destroy the 
ee best Conservative paper in England by attack- 
ing the editorial policy of the Yorkshire Post. 

This was done at a Shareholders’ meeting on February 24, 
too late for comment in our March issue. As the matter is 
one of great importance to the public, we think our readers 
will be interested to know what happened. The Yorkshire 
Post is a great newspaper printed in Leeds. The Editor, 
Mr. Arthur Mann, is a remarkable man of great knowledge 
and with a profound understanding of journalism. His 
paper is a veritable school for young journalists, and the 
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great London papers, The Times and Daily Telegraph, draw 
upon the staff of the Yorkshire Post when they want to 
strengthen their own. The proprietors of the Yorkshire Post 
also own the Yorkshire Evening Post and the Leeds Mercury, 
Mr. Rupert Beckett is the chairman of the company, and on 
February 24 he presided at the annual meeting, when certain 
shareholders,led by Lord Bingley, attacked the policy of the 
paper, objecting to criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy. They desired the paper “‘ to support the Conservative 
Party.” Other shareholders took the opposite view, and one 
speaker stated that “it is a tradition of this newspaper that 
the Editor should have a free hand. I would challenge anyone 
in this room to show that any comment which has appeared 
in a leading article has not been fair comment.” This speaker, 
Mr. Edward Garnett, congratulated the directors on having 
in Mr. Mann an editor who has the courage of his opinions. 


THE attack, which was a sharp one, failed because Mr. 
Rupert Beckett would have nothing to do with a pro- 
iiicnciaiilam posal to put the editorial department in 
Fad. leading strings. 
“The point I wish to make with regard to the Yorkshire 
Post is that these criticisms of the Coalition Government’s foreign 
policy are not in any sense because of any lack of allegiance to the 
party as a whole, but they come from conclusions definitely arrived at 
after a collation of information gathered by men of experience both at 
home and abroad, conned, studied and put into words by those who 
have arrived at considered judgments and are able to express them 
in words. Furthermore, I claim that the general correctness of such 
judgments has been vindicated. . . . In so far as you ask me to say 
anything which will tie the hands of this newspaper and prevent it 
from giving free and honest expression of its views on policy which 
may be vital to this country, I shall not sit here and consent to 
ee 


And Mr. Beckett called attention to a speech in which Mr. 
Chamberlain himself had said : 


“More power to the elbow of editors who help to maintain the 
development of the independence of the provinces and help them to 
resist standardisation and uniformity.” 

This matter of the freedom of the Press is one of great im- 
portance to the public. The control of a paper by the whims 
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of a proprietor, by the advertisers, or by the intrigues of a 
party organization, are all equally bad, and Mr. Rupert Beckett 
has earned the gratitude of all thinking people by his resolute 
defence of the editorial independence of the Yorkshire Post. 


THERE is no institution in the world which is more entirely 
national than the Comédie Francaise. Founded by Moliére, 
established after his death as the home of 
French drama, it has, ever since 1680, 
continuously upheld both the traditions of 
France and the purity of the French spoken language. Early 
in the 19th century Napoleon remodelled the charter of the 
Theatre Francais, as this great dramatic venture is also 
called, and ever since then its constitution has remained 
on the lines he laid down. The Comédie Frangaise is a true 
Republic of Art, it is run by its members, some 53 actors and 
actresses, who are at once players and producers. As it is 
heavily subsidised by the State, the Director is, however, 
appointed by the Government. When he is the right man 
he is the mainspring of the whole enterprise. Just now the 
Theatre Frangais is extremely fortunate in having a director 
of genius. Monsieur Edouard Bourdet is a playwright of 
great merit, and more than this he has a profound knowledge 
of the theatre. Appointed three years ago to the position 
of Director of the Comédie Francaise, he has revived the 
former glory of the house of Moliére, which had been dimmed 
by the war and its aftermath. But to revive tradition is never 
enough. M. Bourdet has also shown that tradition is at its 
best when allied with originality. More than this, he has 
persuaded the artists of France to collaborate with him and 
the eminent directors and actors of other theatres, 
MM. Antoine, Jouvet, Dullin, now help to produce plays at the 
National theatre, and artists like Madame Marie Laurencin 
paint the scenery. Thus the old Comédie Frangaise has become 
the most up-to-date theatre, as well as the home of the 
greatest acting in the world. On February 28 this wonderful 
company came to London and had a five days’ season at the 
Savoy Theatre. The plays performed were all comedies, 
one by Moliére, L’Ecole des Maris; one by Régnard, le 
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Légataire Universel, and two by Alfred de Musset, le Chandeliey 
and A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Filles. 


IT was a strange experience to walk from the London streets 
into the Theatre Frangais, but on February 28 we were trans. 
; ported to Paris, for there is no mistake the 
-adbnog the Comédie Francaise is France, and the players 
were not in London long enough to lose their 

edge. The plays were chosen with art, two of them were 
farcical, two pleasantly sentimental. The farces were played 
swiftly and with a swing. M. Lafon held the stage in I’ Ecole 
des Maris, and Madame Bretty, the perfect soubrette, in 
le Légataire Universel. This is not to say that these excellent 
artists overplayed their parts, far from it. Balance is the 
essential quality of good theatrical performance, and this is 
perfect at the Theatre Frangais, but even among a troupe of 
first-rate comedians some stand out, and the excellence of 
M. Lafon’s Sganarelle and of Madame Bretty’s Lisette will 
remain the chief memory of these performances. Of the two 
Mussets one is a charming and fanciful image of the dreams 
of two very young girls, the other, Le Chandelier, is a master. 
piece of delicate psychology. Jacqueline, a young and 
lovely creature, is married to an old lawyer, Maitre André. 
When the piece opens she is having a love affair with a hand- 
some officer, who, thinking entirely of himself, never of her, 
tells her to captivate a young man so that if Maitre André 
should be jealous he, the lover, may not be exposed to any 
trouble. A pair of lovers, he says, wants a torch-bearer. 
Jacqueline, who, when the play opens, is an unawakened and 
heartless little creature, carries out these instructions and 
fixes upon a young clerk, Fortunio, as the person to carry the 
torch. But as the affair progresses this young man is 80 
delicate, so utterly devoted, so broken-hearted at her perfidy, 
which he finds out, so utterly her slave, that before our eyes 
Jacqueline is transformed from a frivolous and unthinking 
flirt into an exquisite creature, all sentiment, all delicacy, 
whose love has made her anew. Jacqueline, acted by Madame 
Madeleine Renaud, was the most finished performance it is 
possible to imagine. Madame Renaud’s talent is supreme, 
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her art is the finest and most delicate in the world. Not since 
Madame Bartet left the stage has there been anyone to 
touch her. To see her play Jacqueline was to witness one of 
the rare and overmastering manifestations of art. 


Ir it was strange to go to the Comédie Frangaise straight 
from the London streets, it was even stranger to find oneself 
in the Strand or on the Embankment after the 
play was over. It was an adventure to go to 
France and to return so swiftly ; so great an adventure that 
our dramatic critics thought it safer not to leave London at all. 
They one and all declined the trip, and, firmly rooted in the 
knowledge that they were Britons, and that “‘ these foreign 
kickshaws ’’ were aliens, they displayed no more under- 
standing of the art of the Comédie Francaise than an African 
savage would show for grand opera. This does not mean that 
they did not praise the artists, but they were too bewildered 
by the art to know what to say about the performers, and our 
Press made a deplorable show. The audience, however, made 
up for the critics. The theatre was packed, and on the two 
occasions when we were present—the two matinees—were 
very discriminating. M. Bourdet and his colleagues were 
personally congratulated by everyone who saw them, from 
the King and Queen and Queen Mary downwards. The actors 
must, we think, have felt the sympathy of their audience, 
for they acted as well here as they do in Paris. More cannot 
be said. 


The Return 


On March 21 the President of the French Republic, accom- 
panied by Madame Lebrun and a large staff, arrived on a 
., .,. State visit to England. The party was met 

pe Pewkien's at Dover by the Duke of Gloucester and at 
Victoria Station by the King and Queen, whose 

guests they still are as we go to press. The occasion, which 
was originally intended to have been one of festivity and 
rejoicing, has become a gathering of deep significance to both 
countries. Coming as it did immediately after the poignant 
events of March 13-17, the visit of President Lebrun marks 
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the fact that France and Britain are not only deep friends 
but that their active co-operation is all important. During 
the week-end of March 18-20 grave decisions were taken in 
which both countries had their share. The French Govern. 
ment now has autocratic powers granted by the French 
Parliament. The English Government does not need these, 
What our Ministers do need, however, is knowledge of Europe, 
This our illustrious visitors will help them to attain. Mon. 
sieur and Madame Lebrun have made a very pleasant impres. 
sion on the eager crowds which have everywhere acclaimed 
them since they arrived. We wish them a happy visit and 
a safe return home. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN TELEGRAPHS :— 


Oh, Mr. Hitler, 

I feel rather vague, 

I wanted to go to Birmingham, 
And you’ve taken me to Prague. 


(With thanks to an unknown author.—Ep., N.R.) 


THE DEFENCES OF AUSTRALIA 


Tur defences of Australia now occupy the position in national 
interests that their importance demands. At the last general 
elections this question overshadowed all other issues. The 
fact that the Lyons Government’s policy was sound and 
based on co-operation with Great Britain was mainly the 
reason for the Government’s substantial victory. General 
apprehension and anxiety compelled all parties to put aside 
their reluctance to face this question, and to accept it as the 
paramount issue. 

There is virtual unanimity in Australia that the country 
must be defended, and that the unsettled state of the world 
and the piling up of armaments render immediate and 
substantial steps imperative. There is little opposition to 
the Government’s defence programme, other than the com- 
paratively minor criticism which a Parliamentary Opposition 
feels it should make. The non-Labour parties in Australia 
stand for the Empire, for its maintenance, strengthening, and 
for co-operation with Great Britain, especially in defence. 
The Labour Party, on the other hand, strongly emphasises 
its support of the defence of Australia, but is equally dogmatic 
in its refusal to envisage a plan for defence which looks 
beyond our shores. It is, however, impossible to obtain a 
clear definition of what this isolation policy actually means. 
The fact that the fate of Australia might be decided on the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean many miles away from Australia’s 
shores is an embarrassing aspect. The loss of her external 
trade, and whether Australia would go to the defence of her 
sister Dominion, New Zealand, if attacked, presents the 
advocates of this type of Australian defence with many 
difficulties, which their oratory is unable to explain or sur- 
mount. 

The reason for the Labour Party’s attitude is because 
they command the votes and support of what anti-British 
elements there are in Australia. There are in fact Labour 
representatives in the Commonwealth Parliament who are 
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roused to frenzy whenever Imperial questions affecting the 
British Empire are raised. Fortunately these men are fey, 
but they are influential in the Councils of their Party, and this 
accounts to some extent for any anti-British taint in the 
Labour Party’s defence policy. Nevertheless if, and when, 
the Party achieves power in Australia they are not likely to 
materially alter the policy at present being carried into effect, 
They might remove any element of compulsion that the policy 
might contain and possibly alter the method of financing it, 
The people of the Commonwealth of Australia realise that the 
nation that neglects to provide for its security invites oppres. 
sion, especially from the nations who believe that might is 
right and who have no respect for treaties and their pledged 
word. If, therefore, Australia is to live in peace and amity 
with her neighbours her defences must be strong enough to 
deter those who seek to profit by war. 

Australia has always regarded her security as_ being 
contained within the following three safeguards, viz: 
First, the Covenant of the League and supplementary treaties ; 
second, co-operation in Imperial defence, and third, the 
defences that Australia erects and maintains. The first is 
hardly a safeguard at all in the present state of the League. 
Australia’s second safeguard is of great value. The policy 
of the Commonwealth is based on co-operation with Britain 
and the other Dominions—the strength of one Dominion is 
the strength of the Empire as a whole if its cause is just. 
Moreover, no Dominion is equal to providing alone for its 


defence, and there is still efficacy in the motto ‘“ United | 


we stand—divided we fall.”’ Thus, subject to control of its 
own policy and without prior commitment, Australia stands 


for co-operation in Imperial defence. The third safeguard, | 


which has come to be considered the most important, is the 
defences provided and maintained by the Commonwealth. 


The Dominions have not in the past accepted their full | 


responsibility in Imperial defence. Australia has probably 


done more than any other Dominion. Membership of the | 


British Empire may be considered sufficient, in less dangerous 


times than the present, to ensure protection to the Dominions. | 


The conditions are now changed. The position of Britain is 
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very different. She is to-day beset with powerful enemies. 
Her Allies are not all first-class naval Powers. 

There has been an implicit reliance on Great Britain in 
the past that recent events have tended to weaken. It has 
been laid down by the former Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, 
that Britain is pledged to use her forces, firstly, in defence 
of Great Britain ; secondly, in defence of the Dominions and 
territories of the Empire; and, thirdly, to carry out the 
commitments Great Britain has entered into with foreign 
countries. This has been more recently repeated by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who added some 
further views of a grave and far-reaching effect. He explained 
that naturally the defence of Great Britain as the “ corner- 
stone of the defence structure ”’ came first, then “ the pro- 
tection of the trade routes on which the country depends for 
food and raw material,’’ then ‘‘ the defence of British coun- 
tries overseas.” He pointed out that “it was necessary to 
maintain garrisons and strategic points in different parts of 
the world ” ; then he went on “ but defence of these strategic 
points are not as vital as the defence of Great Britain, because 
so long as the latter remained undefeated at home, although 
sustaining losses overseas, she might subsequently have an 
opportunity of making good those losses.’ As a statement 
of the position no exception can be taken to this explanation, 
but to the Dominions who have always held, and been en- 
couraged to rely on the belief, that Great Britain with the 
assistance of her Allies and the Dominions themselves was 
equal to successfully resist any attack at whatever point it 
might be made, the new declaration has had a sobering effect. 
This statement and the present disturbed foreign position has 
compelled the Commonwealth to realise and face up to the 
fact that within their own strength must largely lie their own 
defence. 

The question as to whether Australia would and could be 
assisted by the British Fleet if she were attacked is a subject 
of constant interest and discussion in Australia. The con- 
fidence that British aid would be forthcoming and effective 
for Australia’s defence has been always felt and expressed 
by the non-Labour parties in Commonwealth politics, whilst 
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the Labour Party has argued that such assistance would not 
and could not be available because of Britain’s necessities and 
dangers, and also because of the adverse weight of British 
public opinion. They have used this argument with con. 
siderable effect to support their policy of exclusive defence of 
Australia and non-participation in foreign or external affairs, 

There is however still implicit faith in the Empire’s ability 
to defend adequately all its members. Nevertheless My. 
Chamberlain’s statement that lost territories could be regained 
has made them think of what is going to happen to them 
between the period of loss and restoration. Moreover, the 
evident possibility that in the event of hostilities in the near 
future Britain might have to defend herself against Germany 
and Italy in the North Sea and the Mediterranean, whilst 
Japan attacked her Eastern domains, has made the peoples 
of her Pacific Dominions think very seriously. The U.S.A. 
might assist if her Pacific interests were jeopardised, but such 
assistance may easily lose its value and effect by delay, 
The next war will in all probability take place without pre. 
liminary warning or even a declaration of war. Thus if 
Australia were attacked and Britain immediately despatched 
to Singapore part of her fleet without a moment’s delay, it is 
calculated that even under the most favourable and expe. 
ditious arrangements some time must elapse before its arrival 
at the scene of hostilities, during which Australia 
must depend on her own resources and such other aid as may 
be in the neighbourhood of Singapore. All these factors 


have convinced the people of the Commonwealth of the danger | 


in which they stand, and the imperative need for immediate 
and ample defence preparation. 

Australia is losing no time in accelerating her preparations. 
The defence vote for the year 1937-38 was fixed at £9,000,000, 
which was the highest figure then reached for defence expendi- 
ture in time of peace. This has now been increased to 
£17,000,000 for the current year, and it is proposed to increase 
the defence programme for this and the two succeeding years 
from an aggregate of £44,500,000 to £63,000,000; 82 per 
cent. of this expenditure will be expended locally whilst the 
remaining £11,500,000 will be spent in Great Britain. 
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The naval programme is to be increased this year by 
$4,615,000 for the following main purposes, viz.: To increase 
the number of ships, to guard the principal harbours against 
surface and submarine attacks, to build up reserves of stores, 
improve the repair and fitting establishment, increase the 
facilities for training personnel, and erect wireless stations. 
The Army vote is to be increased by £8,000,000 chiefly to 
increase the militia forces from 35,000 to 70,000 and later to 
100,000, with reserves of ammunition and war equipment and 
an increase of anti-aircraft defences. For Air defence an 
additional £4,000,000 is being provided to increase materials 
for local manufacture of aircraft, training of personnel, and 
formation of additional squadrons. The munitions supply 
yote is also to be increased by £1,500,000, whilst compre- 
hensive steps are being taken to organise the full strength of 
private manufacture for defence purposes at short notice. 

The land forces of Australia consist almost entirely of the 
militia and a proposal to establish a permanent force of 
10,000 men is now under consideration. The militia is being 
raised by voluntary recruitment, and there is considerable 
agitation for the resumption of compulsory military training 
which was suspended by the Labour Government in 1930. 
However, so long as the militia is being increased satisfactorily 
by the voluntary method, and the foreign situation does not 
more seriously deteriorate, the advocates of the compulsory 
system are quiescent and inactive. 

The Navy estimates include two additional 10,000 ton 
cruisers from Great Britain, whilst it is intended to construct 
locally 12 motor torpedo boats, and two destroyers of the 
Tribal class. Whilst substantial provision is thus being 
made to provide against raids, to convoy merchantmen and 
keep the lines of communication open, concern is felt that no 
provision is being made to guard against attacks on the 
Australian Navy and seaports by enemy battleships. There 
is a strong body of feeling in Australia that the Common- 
wealth emerged scathless, and her cities escaped being 
bombed in the Great War, chiefly because of the presence of 
Australia. This also prevented the German fleet re- 
fuelling at German New Guinea. At least one battleship, and 
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possibly two, with the necessary complement of destroyers, 
even at the expense of a portion of the cruiser strength, will 
eventually require to be included in Australia’s naval forces, 
This will bring its strength and composition to the basis 
suggested by Lord Jellicoe, and more recently by Admiral 
Sir Howard Kelly. It would also be a naval position favoured 
by the British Admiralty. Such a force working in co. 
operation with the New Zealand naval forces, and in con. 
junction with an Empire Fleet stationed at Singapore— 
maintained there by Britain and the Dominions and Colonial 
interests concerned—would provide an adequate insurance 
and defence of Empire interest in the Pacific. 


Two sloops are under construction at the present time in | 


Australia at a cost of approximately £600,000. The useful. 
ness of these craft is stated to be “‘ for submarine, mine. 
sweeping, and escort work,” and in view of the doubt that 
exists in naval circles as to their value, and the fact that 
mercantile craft is available that can be adapted for most of 
the purposes for which they are being built, the question 
arises whether this expenditure could not have been more 
wisely diverted to more effective use. A new and complete 
scheme of Empire naval defence is urgently wanted. A 
scheme that would adequately protect the Empire’s interests 
and that would also indicate to each unit of the Empire the 
necessary defences that should be undertaken by them for 
their own protection and the maintenance of the Empire. 
Australia would do her share whilst others would doubtless 
do likewise. Any reluctant governments would doubtless 


have their hands forced by self-interest and public opinion if | 


their Empire sentiment and unity is real or substantial. 


ARCHDALE PARKHILL, 
Sydney. Former Minister for Defence, 


March 3, 1939. Commonwealth of Australia. — 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE 


PRACTICALLY the only portion of the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930 which still remains in force is Part IV, Article 22, 
which deals with the conduct of submarines in war. The 
article may be quoted in full :— 


The following are accepted as established rules of International 
Law :— 

(1) In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines must 
conform to the rules of International Law to which surface vessels 
are subject. 

(2) In particular, except in the case of persistent refusal to stop on 
being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, 
a warship, whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink 
or render incapable of navigation a merchant vessel without 
having first placed passengers, crew and ship’s papers in a place 
of safety. For this purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded as 
a place of safety unless the safety of the passengers and crew is 
assured, in the existing sea and weather conditions, by the proximity 
of land, or the presence of another vessel which is in a position to 
take them on board. 

The High Contracting parties invite all other Powers to express their 

assent to the above rules. 


The “submarine protocol,” as it is usually termed, 
“shall remain in force without limit of time.” It has been 
subscribed to, among other nations, by Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, Germany, Japan and Russia. 

However, these well-intentioned regulations for the gentle- 
manly conduct of submarine warfare are capable of the widest 
interpretation. They limit very largely the potency of sub- 
marines as weapons, and render these vulnerable vessels 
more vulnerable still. No such rules exist to forbid the in- 
discriminate bombing of merchant ships by aircraft. Whether 
or not the submarine ordinances would be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance by a nation fighting 
for its existence, must be left to the imagination. Before 
1914 International Law forbade the bombardment, “ by 
whatever means,” of undefended places, thus including the 
dropping of projectiles by aircraft, as well as the use of 
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artillery. It also forbade the use of “ projectiles the op| 
object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterioys 
gases,” and “ bullets which expand or flatten easily in the 
human body.” 

Undoubtedly the rules for the conduct of submarines 
are a step in the right direction. If all men and all nations 
had the will to peace they might also be effective. However, 
it is idle to expect a warring nation philanthropically to 
renounce one of her most potent weapons because others may 
think it unnecessarily barbaric. All war is barbaric. If 
hostilities do come it is illogical to expect any limitation of 
the means by which they attain their object. 

To pursue the argument a little further, war has now 
become a matter of whole civil populations, not merely of 
hired mercenaries in the shape of sailors, soldiers and airmen, 
Non-combatants in the old sense of the term no longer exist. 
If aged civilian men, with women and children, can be blasted 
to death from the air with bombs nominally aimed at some 
military objective, if a people can legitimately be starved 
by slow degrees by the merciless economic pressure of a 
blockade, it is no more horrible to drown them quickly at 
sea by means of a torpedo. 

Peacetime enactments to limit the inevitable horrors of 
war may serve some purpose in assisting to concentrate 
public opinion against any nation that exceeds the ‘‘ humane” 
conduct of hostilities. The fact remains, however, that no 
war is humane, or ever was, or can be. 

Human endurance and fortitude both have their limits. 
If these can be broken down by lying propaganda, bombing, 
poison gas, starvation, or frightfulness of any sort, such 


methods will not be neglected. Most of us in this country | 


believe in not inflicting unnecessary suffering ; in helping 


the sick, the weak and the aged; in saving the women and | 
children, and in not kicking a man when he is down. These | 


ideals no longer exist in war. Chivalry is dead. 


Broadly speaking, the only legitimate targets for sub- 
marine attack without warning are the enemy’s fleets and 


ships-of-war. But fleets nowadays are usually too well | 


protected to afford much hope of success. During the Great 
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War, instead of trying definite conclusions with our Grand 
Fleet, Germany concentrated her main naval effort upon 
carrying out an unrestricted submarine campaign against 
the easier, larger, and more widely-scattered target of our 
merchant shipping. Great Britain has not been self-supporting 
since about 1811, when the population was roughly 17? 
millions. Germany’s idea was to interrupt our sea com- 
munications, to deny us the essential supplies of food and 
raw materials, and of men and munitions from oversea, 
without which the war could not have been continued and 
won. We were to have been brought to submission through 
an extension of the same method which we applied to her, 
starvation through blockade. The project failed, though 
not before it nearly succeeded. It was only the introduction 
of the Convoy System in May, 1917, that saved us. 

It is futile to suppose that merchant shipping will not 
ruthlessly be attacked in any future war, since it is through 
our merchant shipping that we are most vulnerable. A recent 
article in a German naval periodical, indeed, argues that 
practically every British merchant vessel at sea in time of 
war is, ipso facto, a warship. Either she is directly employed 
upon naval service, or is transporting troops or cargoes 
essential to the continuation of the war. Thus, says the 
writer of the article, the entire British merchant fleet is an 
integral part of the fighting Navy, and therefore fair prey. 
As we must regard the Merchant Navy as an essential Defence 
Service during war, in that it supplies us with the food and 
raw materials without which we cannot exist, far less fight, 
it is difficult to controvert the German writer’s argument. 

The figures below show the official German U-boat totals 
and losses on certain dates between 1914 and 1918 :— 


No. of In service No. of 
Submarines Date Built Lost on Submarines 

28 = Aug. 4, 1914 3° 5 Dec. 31, 1914 26 

26 Jan. 1, 1915 62 20 Dec. 31, 1915 68 


68 Jan. 1, 1916 95 25 Dec. 31, 1916 138 
138 Jan. 1,1917 103 72 Dec. 31, 1917 169 
169 Jan. 1, 1918 81 81 Nov. 11, 1918 169 


ToTaLs ... ... 344 203 
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The table is instructive. It shows that during the lag 
eleven months of the war our anti-submarine measures wer 
accounting for submarines as fast as they could be buil, 
while one is aware that during this same period our losses jp 
merchant ships were being more than counterbalanced } 
new construction. However, apart from the 344 submarines 
constructed in Germany during the war, another 226 were 
building at the time of the Armistice, and 212 more were 
projected. 

Austria had six small submarines at the beginning of the 
war, and built or acquired twenty-one more. Thus, during 
1917, the worst period when the intensive submarine cam. 
paign was at its height, we had something less than 20) 
U-boats arrayed against us. They travelled far afield—to 
the Arctic and the east coast of the United States, though 
their heaviest depredations were confined to the waters 
round the British Isles and in the Mediterranean. 

In December, 1916, 167 British and Allied ships of 
276,400 tons were sunk by U-boats. In January, 1917, 
the corresponding figures were 180 ships of 285,007 tons; 
in February, 260 vessels of 469,000 tons; in March, 338 
ships of 524,000 tons; in April, 430 vessels of 852,000 tons, 
The unrestricted submarine campaign started in February; 
but April was the worst month of the war. On April 19, 
1917, the worst day of this blackest month, eleven British 
merchantmen and eight fishing craft were sent to the bottom. 
One out of every four merchant ships that left this country 


during that terrible month never returned. In all, during | 


the war, 5,408 British, Allied and Neutral vessels of 11,189,000 
tons were sunk by U-boats. The British share of this pro- 
digious total was 2,098 merchant vessels and 578 fishing 
craft of nearly seven million tons gross. 

One apologises for introducing these figures ; but memories 
are short. The Great War is almost forgotten, and our 
younger generation never knew it. The unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign of 1917-18, however, was the gravest peril 
that has ever threatened the British Empire. It was calcu- 
lated to break Britain’s resistance by the autumn of 1917. 
if 600,000 tons of shipping were destroyed a month, and 
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about 1,200,000 tons of neutral shipping were scared off 
through terrorism, the argument ran, the war would be won 
for Germany in five months. It nearly was. 

Food was short in England, and severely rationed. Our 
total imports during the war were reduced by over 19 million 
tons, roughly 354 per cent., and of this decrease about one- 
third represented food. There was undoubtedly much hard- 
ship, and the more irritation. The general shortage of meat, 
sugar, and butter, the bad quality of much of the meat and 
bacon released for civilian consumption, the unaccustomed 
restrictions on diet and habits, and the increase in the cost 
of living to about 140 per cent. above the figure for 1914, 
all had their repercussions in the widespread industrial 
unrest after the war. 

The queues at most English food shops during the winter 
of 1917-18 are now almost forgotten. When a scheme of 
sugar rationing was introduced, there was no indication that 
a scarcity of other foods was imminent. By the end of 1917, 
however, the distribution of butter, margarine and tea 
had partially broken down, and all over England people 
were finding it necessary to hunt round to obtain even a 
portion of the supplies to which they had become accustomed. 
Meat queues were soon added to the margarine queues, and 
there were extraordinary scenes in London. Outside retail 
butchers’ shops near Smithfield as many as 4,000 people 
gathered in the queue, and began to assemble as early as 
2a.m. In the market itself retail butchers had to line up to 
get meagre supplies for their shops. 

Eventually there was compulsory rationing all round, 
and a gigantic system of food cards which older people will 
remember. Typical rations were four ounces of butter or 
margarine, and one ounce of tea a week, for each man, woman 
or child. Substitutes for staple food had to be accepted—for 
instance, potatoes instead of flour. Meat was very short, 
and the only meat that was unrationed was what was termed 
“ offal ’—tripe, liver, kidneys, ox-tails, sheep’s heads, and 
so forth, which were always very difficult to obtain. 

There were never more than about 180 submarines 
employed against us during the Great War, and by no means 
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all of them were at sea at any one time. As already mep. 
tioned, their attacks were mainly confined to the wate 
round about the British Isles and the Mediterranean. 

The Convoy System, in general, was started in May, 
1917; but even as late as in September we still needed 4] 
cruisers and 55 destroyers and sloops to complete the service 
in the Atlantic, with another 74 escorts (destroyers, sloops and 
trawlers) to establish it in the Mediterranean. Over 40) 
vessels of one sort or another were employed in the huge 
task, but still more were needed. 

We were fighting the U-boats in many other directions— 
with decoy or “ Q” ships, and hunting flotillas ; with mine. 
fields from the Shetlands to Norway, in the Heligoland 
Bight, the Dover Straits and elsewhere ; with nets, booms 
and aircraft ; with acoustic devices for locating submerged 
submarines; with the potent and much-dreaded depth 
charges ; with every sort of device and weapon that the wit 
and ingenuity of man could suggest. 

The drain upon our naval resources was immense ; but 
the Convoy System and anti-submarine measures combined 
eventually mastered the U-boats. Out of the total of 16,693 
ships convoyed from May, 1917, up till the end of the war, 
16,539 were safely escorted. One hundred and two, or 0.61 
per cent., were torpedoed in convoy; sixteen, or 0.09 per 
cent., were lost through the ordinary perils of navigation; 
and thirty-six, or 0.22 per cent., after parting company 
from their escorts. 

The policy in regard to convoy in any future war was 
clearly indicated by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty in the House of Commons in March, 1938. Briefly, 


where trade is thickest and most liable to attack by sub- | 


marines or aircraft, suitably escorted convoys provide the 


best means of defence. Where trade is sparse or scattered, | ; 


or is unlikely to be attacked, its safety will be sought by 
diversion or evasive “routeing”’ combined with such naval 
patrols as circumstances warrant. A Convoy System is thus 
visualised in the most dangerous areas. 


Germany now has seventy-one submarines of three types | 


built and building, and has declared her intention of building 
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up to parity with the submarine tonnage of Great Britain. 
This may give her a final figure of well over one hundred 
submarines, a considerable proportion of which will be able to 
operate anywhere in the Atlantic or Mediterranean. With 
bases further afield in friendly countries, and possibly 
dangerously close to some of our important trade routes, 
the potency of the U-boats will be greatly enhanced. 

Italy has about 125 submarines, some of which can 
proceed round the Cape of Good Hope to Italian Somaliland 
without refuelling. Japan, whose naval programmes are still 
shrouded in a fog of uncertainty, is believed to possess about 
seventy submarines, some of which can cross the Pacific 
and return without refuelling. 

In August, 1914, some thirty-four submarines were ranged 
against us. By 1917 the number had risen to about 180. 
In the event of a future war against the Powers of the Anti- 
Comintern pact, at least 265 submarines would at once be 
arrayed against us without allowing for any increase in the 
present submarine strengths of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
If it took some 400 escort vessels of various types to allow 
the Convoy System to be carried out in the North Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the waters round about the British 
Isles in 1917-18, how many more craft will be needed to extend 
the system to the South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, and over 
considerable portions of the Pacific? Submarine activity 
may be practically world-wide. 

Our modern destroyers are expensive vessels of high 
speed primarily intended and designed for service with 
the main fleets. Their gun and torpedo armaments, their 


_ heavy maintenance costs and large complements, make them 


definitely uneconomic for convoy work away from the main 
fleet, nor is it likely that any Commander-in-Chief could be 
induced to spare them. Of modern escort vessels we have 
thirty-four built and four building, of which eight belong 
to Dominion Navies, and others are normally used on foreign 
stations. Their displacement varies between 990 and 1,200 
tons, and their speed between 164 and 19} knots. The 


_ newer ships of the type carry six or eight 4-inch anti-aircraft 


guns, while the older ones are being rearmed to much the 
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same standard. All are fitted with anti-submarine weapons 
and devices. Twenty fast escort vessels of a new t 
are to be included in the building programme for this year, § for °0 
together with two of the ordinary type, thus producing ap § A stil 
eventual total of 60 escort vessels. called 
There are also six smaller patrol vessels of the experimental — way § 
“ Kingfisher ” type built, and another three building. Of TI 
twenty knots speed, and between 500 and 600 tons displace. § beyor 
ment, they are useful for escort and anti-submarine work near § our 2 
the coast. In addition, of about eighty older flotilla leaders F of 1,5 
and destroyers of war-time construction now in the Navy | dunn 
List, it is believed that thirty or forty have been earmarked } meat 
for conversion into escort vessels by the provision of anti. f to th 
submarine and anti-aircraft armaments. So far only one of f in su 


these ships, the Whitley, has completed her conversion. Durit 
Minesweepers, which would be fully employed in ther | 44™ 
legitimate work, can hardly be classed as anti-submarine I 


craft. Trawlers, of which the Navy has something over [ merc 
forty, can undoubtedly help in patrol and anti-submarine [ over 
work near the coast, while many more could be taken over here 
from the Fishing Fleets and commissioned in the event of | ship 
war. In general, however, the war proved that they were — and 
too slow to be of real use as convoy escorts. most 

Counting the vessels building and authorised and all old 7 
destroyers past service with the fleet, therefore, but excluding | com 
various of the older cruisers which have been, or are being, 
converted into anti-aircraft ships, we shall finally have round 
about 145 escort craft to start a Convoy System on the 
outbreak of war. Of these vessels a fair number may be 
abroad. 

However perfect may be the acoustic devices now pro- | 
vided for locating submarines, they must be used from 
ships, and the greater the area to be covered, the greater 
number of ships required. Remembering the huge total 
of convoy craft needed in 1917-18 for service in Home waters | 
and in the Mediterranean, a total of 145 escort craft is 
definitely insufficient for a future war where the areas of sub- 
marine and surface raider activity may be widely extended. 
Efficient convoy craft cannot be built or improvised on the 
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spur of the moment, and it is foolish to dismiss submarines 
as “ scotched ” because our acoustic devices and weapons 
for combating them are popularly supposed to be excellent. 
A still further increase in our escort flotillas is obviously 
called for before our essential trade can be considered in any 
way secure on the outbreak of war. 

The terrible shrinkage of the Merchant Navy is rather 
beyond the scope of this present article; but since 1914 
our merchantmen have diminished by about 2,000 vessels 
of 1,500,000 tons gross. As our tanker tonnage has increased 
during the same period from 500,000 tons to 2,500,000, it 
means we are weaker in ships to carry food and materials 
tothe extent of about 3,500,000 tons. We had 17,500,000 tons 
in such vessels in 1914, and possess 14,000,000 tons now. 
During the same period our population has risen by roughly 
4} millions. 

I cannot here touch upon the serious diminution in our 
merchant seamen and fishermen, which has been something 
over 100,000 in the last quarter of a century. The points 
here to be emphasized are that the loss of a single merchant 
ship now is of far greater consequence than it was in 1914, 
and that the problem of trade protection is still one of the 
most vital that besets us in the event of war. 

The present situation is not one that can be viewed with 
complacent optimism. 


TAPRELL DoRLING, 
Captain, R.N. (Retd.). 


REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF CHINA 


Nort long ago, at the conclusion of a B.B.C. talk about “ Ching 
Past and Present,” Professor Webster described the progress 
in political unity achieved by China under Chiang Kai-shek. 
“ Left and Right,” he said, ‘‘ were reconciled, and even the 
Communists, against whom he had waged a merciless war, 
recognised the sovereignty of the United Republic.” While 
mentally challenging this doubly misleading statement, and 
the many delusions which underlie the prevailing parti pris 
concerning China, I fell to reflecting on the strangely powerful 
influence which the representatives of Chinese civilisation 
have always exercised upon the European mind, since the 
first direct contacts took place between East and West, and 
especially on the mind of the class which calls itself Intellec- 
tual. From the very beginnings of our diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese, history supplies continual evidence of the 
moral and intellectual ascendancy established by China’s 
officialdom over ours, even during the periods of her national 
humiliation, following defeats and invasions. 

Writing on this subject thirty years ago, I observed that 
every defeat inflicted by Europe on the Celestial Empire had 
been followed by the diplomatic collapse, either gradual or 
sudden, of the victors, and, for lack of a better explanation, 
I suggested the Gilbertian conjecture that the inferiority 
complex, the tendency to self-abasement and absurd gestures, 
so frequently manifested in the presence of Chinese mandarins 


by British officials, might possibly be due to the hypnotic | 


influence emanating from the phcenixes, pheasants and 
other fowl, embroidered on the front and back of the Celestials’ 
ceremonial robes. Since those days, the robes have dis- 
appeared, together with the Dragon Throne, but the moral 
subservience has persisted; it has, in fact, become more 
conspicuously evident in recent years, and most notably 
so when, at international conferences, the representatives of 
the West have found themselves confronted (as they were 
at Geneva) with highly trained modern-type mandarins, 
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of the calibre of Wellington Koo, Alfred Sze, or Eugene 
Chen. 

Readers who are familiar with the broad outlines of 
(hina’s international relations since the beginning of the 
19th century will recollect the triumphal progess through 
Furope which was made by Li Hung-chang, representing a 
defeated and humiliated China, in 1896; the “ exquisite 
deference ’’ shown to him by the Tzar and other rulers, and 
the attitude which he adopted, combining hauteur with 
impertinent familiarity, in dealing with the representatives 
of the Powers, whose goodwill he was endeavouring to enlist 
for his country. They may also remember how Wu Ting- 
fang, China’s representative at Washington at the time of the 
Boxer rising, by adopting a similar attitude, achieved a world- 
wide reputation for social distinction and diplomatic finesse. 
Even more remarkable, throughout the course of our relations 
with China, has been the influence, exercised on successive 
British Ministers at Peking, by Chinese officials, and the 
Legation’s readiness to be convinced that every new leader 
who emerged from the welter of party factions after the 
Revolution of 1911, heralded the dawn of a New Era of 
peace, progress and prosperity. Nor has this confident 
optimism been confined to members of the Diplomatic and 
Consular services. Missionaries, inland traders, writers, dis- 
tinguished visitors and sinologues have given evidence 
(often unwittingly) of the influence on their minds resulting 
from contacts with cultured Chinese. In certain instances, 
notably that of Sun Yat-sen, the effects of this influence were 
remarkable. Dr. Cantlie, who had known him as a medical 
student in Hong-Kong, wrote a book at the time of the Revolu- 


| tion (1912) in which he asserted that Sun’s triumph over the 


Manchu dynasty “had put an end for ever to the day of 
corrupt and impossible mandarins”’ and that “ the relations 
between China and Europe had entered definitely upon a 
new chapter, free from the irritating absurdities, the sus- 


_ picions and hostilities of the past, and to be characterised by 


candour and cordiality.” Dr. Cantlie’s fervent belief in 
Sun Yat-sen’s vision of Celestial socialism, his professions 
and projects of national reform, evoked an immediate and 
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widespread response of sympathy from “ uplifters” of aj] 
sorts, in this country and in the United States, which later 
became an important factor in producing the policy of bene. 
volent laissez-faire, formulated at the Washington Conference 
in 1921. 

Later, as head of the independent, or rebel, government 
at Canton, Sun developed megalomania of an acute type and 
displayed such ruthlessness in his exactions levied on the 
merchants of Kuangtung, that at the time of his death he had 
completely lost the confidence of his chief supporters, the 
Chinese communities overseas. Nevertheless, the Sun legend 
persisted and grew, supported in the U.S.A. by the Boards 
of missionary and educational societies, greatly impressed 
by his professed conversion to the Christian faith. Mean- 
while, during the years of his outlawry as a malcontent, 
several other prominent leaders of China’s political factions 
were acclaimed, by the Missionary Boards and by British 
officials, as enlightened rulers, harbingers of the ever-expected 
New Era. For a time, Feng Yii-hsiang, the “ Christian 
General,” was the Man of Destiny ; next, Sir John Jordan 
proclaimed his faith in Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘‘ Model Governor” 
of Shansi, whose efficient modern methods inspired belief in a 
genuine national reconstruction. Finally, after the death of 
Sun and the defeat of the Northern war-lords by the Southern 
Kuomintang forces (aided by Russia), public opinion in 
England and America was rapidly led to believe that in Chiang 


Kai-shek (ably supported by his colleagues of the “ Soong | 


dynasty ”’) the ideal ruler had been found at last, and that 
the “‘ New China,” planned by his westernised Intelligentsia, 


was rapidly reaching a state of efficient government and | 


political unity. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s remarkable prestige in the eyes of 
foreigners probably owes as much to his own oracular silences 
as to his gifted wife’s world-wide loquacity, and has been 
greatly increased in the Press by the skilful propaganda work 
of his diplomatic agents. Ten years ago, the guiding spirits 
of the Kuomintang first realised the useful rdle which the 
League of Nations might be induced to play, as the friend of 
China, in opposition to Japanese aggression, and in the arid 
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arena of international logomachy the influence exercised by 
Nanking’s carefully chosen delegates was repeatedly mani- 
fsted. One of the most striking manifestations of this 
influence, and of the rapidity with which it takes effect in 
virgin soil, was afforded by the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
At a public meeting held in the Albert Hall on February 6, 
1927, he declared that “an hour’s conversation with Mr. 
Bugene Chen was worth an army corps in removing risks to 
>men and women.’ Anyone conversant with Chinese affairs 
could have enlightened Mr. MacDonald concerning Mr. Chen’s 
record as a politician in China, but the oracles of Chatham 
| House and the “ experts ” of the B.B.C., staunch supporters 
of the Cantonese-cum-Bolshevik section of the Kuomintang, 
afforded authority for the belief that this section (which 
Mr. Chen was then representing) was, in fact, an effective 
government, capable of maintaining law and order and of 
fulfilling its international obligations. Mr. MacDonald’s Far 
Eastern policy remained therefore unenlightened, and his 
conversations with Mr. Chen impressed him so powerfully 
that, on the 8th of February, he assured the House of Com- 
mons that the Nationalist movement “‘ had become so power- 
ful that we must frankly recognise that China must have all 
the powers of an independent, self-governing nation.” This 
‘en continually nourished by China’s adroit spokesmen 


at Geneva, undoubtedly inspired England’s unfortunate 

policy of encouraging the Chinese to defy Japan in the matter 
‘of Manchuria, and thus may be said to have contributed 
| directly to the present deplorable situation. 
) Another curious example was that of the late Lord North- 
life. During the course of his brief tour in the Far East 
| (1921), he visited China and there made the acquaintance of a 
number of intelligent representatives of Young China, mostly 
educated in America. The deep impression created on his 
)mind by these young men led him, with characteristic rapidity, 
to the decision that The Times had been badly misled by its 
| correspondents in China for years ; he therefore cabled to the 
Editor, from Peking, instructions that no further contribu- 
tions from myself should appear in the paper. I had misled The 
Times, under three Editors, for about a quarter of a century. 
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When the guiding minds of the Kuomintang decided, jp 
1929, to tickle the vanity of the League Directorates by | the C 
engaging the services of its appointed experts to inaugurate| the . 
grandiose schemes of national reconstruction, their delegates _ 
at Geneva were able to persuade public opinion in England 
and the United States that, in supporting Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government, they would be serving the best interests of the | meast 
Chinese people. This opinion, now firmly established, has | comm 
found influential support in the great missionary bodies, and ) J@P# 
in the Press which, since 1931, has been naturally disposed to shek. 
sympathise with the Chinese in their unequal struggle against 
the invading Japanese. Compared to the cult and legend of | the C 
Sun Yat-sen, that of the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, is | West 
now as Mount Everest to an anthill, and, because of it, the) of m 
world at large firmly believes that, under his guidance, China fucia. 
has definitely achieved political unity and a wide measure of a 
national consciousness. This belief, very similar to that) io re 
which prevailed at the time of Sun Yat-sen’s proclamation | ciyili 
of the Republic in 1912, involves the assumption that China’s} natic 
modern-type officials in general, and those of Chiang’s follow.} impe 
ing in particular, have, with Western learning, acquired a of 0 


patriotic mentality, exempt from the paramount motive 
which has dominated Chinese politics since the time of 
Confucius, namely, the desire for family enrichment at the 
expense of other families. The fallacious nature of this 
assumption is sufficiently demonstrated by the personal 
records of the various party leaders since the Revolution ;| 
that it persists, unchallenged, is a fact which must be ascribed| , 
partly to the persuasive propaganda of the Kuomingtang at) in, 
Geneva, and partly to the consensus of wishful thinking and) 
prudent silence maintained, in China, by the missionary) 
element and the local Press, respectively. Belief in China's) pie 
newly found political unity has been so universally pro) ,., 
claimed, that anything which might tend to demonstrate its) « 4 
untenability is politely ignored. Thus, when Professor| pay 
Webster declares that the Communist party has “ recognised) 4), 
the sovereignty of the United Republic,” he overlook: the| posal 
appeal addressed in November by the Nationalist party to} ,,., 
the Communist leader, which urged that control of the! 
Communists’ armed forces should be handed over to Chiang’ 
Kai-shek, together with the still independent administration 
of the “special area’ in Shensi; moreover, very little has 
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been said in the Press with regard to the latest activities of 
the Cantonese in opposition to the Generalissimo, including 
the “ peace-movement”’ conducted by such well-known 
| politicians as Wang Ching-wei, Wen Tsung-yao and Eugene 
(hen, The truth of the matter is that China, roused to 
bitter hatred of the Japanese by the barbarous methods of 
their warfare, has achieved an undeniable and unprecedented 
measure of national consciousness and unity in the face of a 
common danger, but this unity is racial, not political, and the 
| Japanese have done far more to create it than Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

To return, in conclusion, to our main theme. Where 
shall we seek a reasonable explanation of the influence which 
the Chinese mind exercises, in matters political, on that of the 
West 2? It must be found, I think, in the serene conviction 
, of moral superiority which, by its very longevity, the Con- 
fucian philosophy has made the birthright of every son of 
Han. But if the explanation lies there, how comes it that 
the scholar-politicians of Young China are professedly eager 
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to relegate this philosophy to the scrap-heap, to uproot the 
civilisation founded upon it, and to Westernise the life of the 
nation? How comes it that the great illusion of China’s 


.| impending westernisation is so firmly planted in the minds 


of our own politicians, professors and publicists ? When 
they observe “‘ Confucius in a Tail-coat”’ (to use Dekobra’s 
phrase) dancing to jazz-music at a night-club, they lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that the Chinese have learned 
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to appreciate, and mean to acquire, the Western type of 
civilisation, and in this matter they tacitly assume, not only 
Young China’s sincerity, but its power of achievement. 
Once more, we are here confronted by a delusion of venerable 
age. Seventy years ago, Anson Burlingame, as China’s 
Envoy to an expectant world, told it that China’s rulers were 
then ready to welcome “the shining banners of Western 
civilisation” ; a good deal of innocent blood has since been 
shed to prove that Anson Burlingame was wrong. As 
another and more recent American observer has truly said, 
“the whole history of Chinese relations with the West implies 
an underlying, instinctive playing for time, in the hope that 
the West would exhaust itself and China be able once more to 
assert the superiority of which the Chinese are morally 


' convinced.” 


Carefully studied, Chiang Kai-shek’s career testifies to the 
accuracy of this conclusion. 


J. O. P. BLAND. 


THE EVILS OF MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


WRiTtIna in 1889, Thorold Rogers pointed out that the recent 
demand for state or municipal provision of working-class 
dwellings had not come from the class directly interested ; 
who, he felt sure, well knew that state gifts must be at the 
expense of real wages ; and he added “ if they are wise they 
will be beguiled by no gifts, the most insidious manner in 
which the workman may be led to sacrifice the advantages of 
his position.” All who remember how hard it was in those 
days to obtain a hearing among an average audience of 
working men for Marxism, will agree. They could see for 
themselves that it was untrue that wages must tend to the 
bare subsistence level, and the old ones frequently told them 
how the world had changed for the better. In forty years 
money wages alone, without counting the augmented value, 
had doubled. Whereas in 1851 the income of all, rich and 
poor, was estimated at £614,000,000, in 1884 that of the 
classes below the £100 limit was put at £620,000,000. Popula- 
tion was growing faster than now but nothing like so fast as 
wage rate, to the growth of which there was then in sight 
no limit. 

That is changed now. Labour is being incessantly 
‘ beguiled,” and as incessantly clamours to be further be- 
guiled. State and municipality are vying with each other 
which shall most depreciate real wages, and are in the process 


forced to tinker with the nominal to compensate for their 
aggressions on the real, wage. Put plainly, the problem before 
the working classes is whether they should keep in their own | 
hands the disposal of their scanty surplus, or hand it over to | 
officials to spend in ordering their lives for them. } 
The question is specially vital in the matter of housing, | 
and the party which arrogates to itself the name of “ pro- } 
gressive ” is uneasily conscious of the fact as appears in the | 
frequency with which municipalities are appointing women | 
house property managers, trained on the lines laid down by | 
Miss Octavia Hill, while they are transgressing her basic } 
principles. Her success had been so brilliant, and before her | 
death, on a scale so large, as to demonstrate that its wide | 
extension would ultimately solve the problem. Beginning | 
with a slum ranking among the worst in London, habited by a 
class of casual labour, half committed to a life of crime, and 
constantly in trouble with the police, she wrought there, as 
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everywhere else which came under her influence, improve- 
ment, material, moral and physical. Dirt, destitution, family 
neglect, unemployment, all step by step disappeared. The 

olice courts ceased to know her tenants, and the police bore 
emphatic witness to the higher moral tone she diffused all 
around her. ‘‘ God hath not ordained rulers for no other 
purpose than to fat up men like hogs, and see that they have 
their mast,” says Hooker. She agreed. She saw that under 
the social problem there is always the moral issue. She 
cherished no dreams of instantaneous reform. She knew 
that any change for the better, if it is to be permanent, must 
be gradual ; and that nothing can take the place of individual 
effort inspired by loving kindness, but guided by reason. 
It was not her discovery ; Aristotle had made it for himself ; 
that the panacea for social evils is the universal sense of duty. 
It was because she saw that it must be universal, in rich and 
in poor, that the “ progressive ” sees a “ certain hardness,” 
and a “‘ patronage ”’ in one of the most loving-hearted, if also 
one of the wisest, women who ever lived. 


Her results are beyond cavil, but they flowed logically 
from her premisses. Can those who constantly rejecting them, 
deny them, if they are put bluntly and directly ? Can even 
that apostle of progress who lately declared himself “ sick 
of her sainted name,” deny that a working-man ought to be 
able to pay for necessaries for his family? or that that 
communal benefit which hurts no one and profits everyone 
is the ideal ? or that a philanthropic scheme which is self- 
supporting offers the best hope of permanency ? These were 
fundamental principles with her, and the good she did was 
unalloyed. Even the landlords gained in security what they 
lost in nominal rent ; and the undertaker with slum property 
who confessed that the funerals made up for his arrears in 
rent, would have had fewer funerals but more rent. A poor 
man plainly ought to be able to afford a decent dwelling ; 
and she spent a life-time in the triumphant effort to enable 
him to do so. 


High rates and taxes make for high rents and lower real 
wages and both are prime causes of overcrowding. If 
municipal building is to succeed, it must be done at economic 
rates and the management must show the same intimate 
interest in the tenants. Miss Hill’s system postulates. In 
other words, the Corporation has to act exactly like an 
individual of enlightened self-interest. If rents are too high 
the health of tenants suffers. If they are uneconomic, they are 
a Poor Law benefit, and the Poor Law Commission Report 
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of 1834 exposes the mischiefs of such a dole, to the com. 
munity generally, but especially to the poor ; it must involve 
a burden to all except the individual. To the man who 
has his wages lowered, what does it matter whether the 
lowering is due to high rates or taxes, to unemployment, to 
rents, to prices raised generally. In one or two, frequently in 
all of these ways a workman pays for high taxation, and often 
is paying, for the income tax or the death duties of the rich. 

Beginning her work among very low strata of the popula. 
tion, Miss Hill was forced to educate many into social sense 
and social duty, but in all cases her aim was their social and 
economic independence ; the only resource of the munici- 
pality in such cases is the police or the debtors’ prison. She 
saw clearly that there can be no abiding help for people who 
will not help themselves. The method of compulsory charity 
through officials teaches dependence and spreads it like an 
epidemic disease. 

The five hundred odd millions now being yearly spent 
on State-ordered social services is nearly equal to the sum 
added to wages in the forty years before 1896. What would 
have happened had the process been allowed to continue ? 
All this century real wages have—with one interval—tended 
to fall, while State gifts have been lavish. It was taught 
last century that such gifts lower real wages; the politician 
of this century cannot escape the onus of defence. He has to 
prove that this particular sum has not been subtracted from 
wages and given to officials to spend for their clients—to 
use a much-abused term in its strict and rather humiliating 
Roman sense. Is Professor Laski right in saying ‘ Good 
government is always in the long run less valuable and less 
effective than self-government ”’ ? 

First—this century has seen a degree of unemployment, 
with a growing “ hard core”’ of persons unlikely ever again 
to find work and a degree of industrial unrest, such as we 
have not seen for nearly a century. Further, it appears that 
the vitality of adolescents and young adults is not increasing 
as it did last century; indeed, for young women, whose 
advance has till now been a feature of the last sixty years, 
is decreasing. Again, the nutrition of young children, and 
often of nursing mothers, is causing grave anxiety ; mental 
retardation in the national schools is very frequent, and the 
numbers of mental defectives are growing so fast that a 
distinguished authority states that the defect “is a canker 
which is slowly but surely eating its way into the heart of the 
nation.” 
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If the late Sir John Simon was right in saying ‘“ The 
health of the nation is the health of the great mass of the 

ple, who cannot be healthy unless they are at least moder- 
ately prosperous,” these phenomena are explained. Indeed, 
that Parliament is so often urged to tinker with wages is 
evidence that the working-class is not gaining, and suggests 
that it is less well-off than fifty years ago. 

The evils of overcrowding and of defective sanitation 
are so obvious that it is easy to see how men should feel that 
they must be removed at whatever cost; and of delusive 
benefits perhaps municipal housing is the best example. 
But as a guide to treatment of a disease, cause and result are 
as important a factor as symptoms. 

The “sins of legislators > have long been responsible in 
great part for the evils they are trying to cure by the means 
they used to cause them. Not to mention the pre “ industrial 
revolution’? era, you find in the Poor Law Report of 1834 
that officialism had fostered the purposive erection of bad 
dwellings in order to qualify them for relief in rates or rents ; 
as a witness says (p. 15) those “‘ who would build for the poor 
with more liberal views or greater attention to their health 
are discouraged.” In 1851, Herbert Spencer writes : 


“Thus while the New Buildings Act has caused some improvement 
where it was not greatly needed, it has caused none where it was 
needed, but generated evils worse than it was to remove. In fact 
for a large proportion of these horrors which our sanitary agitators 
are trying to cure by law we have to thank previous agitators of 
the same school.’’* 


Later, in 1884, he wrote : 


“ Legislation by ill-imposed taxation has added to the cost of 
houses and prompted, for economy’s sake, the use of bad materials in 
scanty quantities. To check the subsequent production of wretched 
dwellings, it established regulations, which in true medieval fashion 
dictated the quality of the commodity produced; there being no 
perception that by insisting on a higher quality, and therefore higher 
prices, it would limit the demand and eventually diminish the supply. 
By additional local burdens it has further hindered the building of 
small houses. Finally, having by successive measures produced first 
bad houses, and then a deficiency of better ones, it has at length pro- 
vided for the artificially increased overflow of poor people, by diminish- 
ing the capacity which already could not contain them. Against whom 
then should be raised ‘ the bitter cry of outcast London ’ ?”’ ¢ 


He had just seen some 23,000 persons dishoused of whom 
accommodation was found for only 12,000, the rest being left 


| to crowd in elsewhere. 


But when he wrote that many restrictions had been 


* Social Statics, p. 384. Ed. 1867. 
+ The Man versus The State, p. 48. Ed. 1914. 
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removed, or become a dead letter ; the public conscience hag 
been roused, and private building enterprise became extra. 
ordinarily active. In 1891-1900 it surpassed all records and 
outstripped a growth of population far faster than ou, 
to-day. In Greater London alone it housed over a million 
people in the decade. It was the same all over the country; 
how far we can trust the wisdom of the municipality is showy 
by the fact that—especially in Yorkshive—the back-to-back 
house was not merely permitted but encouraged. But collec. 
tivist emulation was also awaked, and grew fast. It is a 
lively recollection of the writer, then living near Leeds, how, 
on the decision of his colleagues to build, the chairman of the 
Leeds Distressed Areas Committee resigned, on the ground 
that such action would lead to shortage rather than plenty 
of working-class dwellings ; and within thirty years a successor 
to his office has essayed to lay on Leeds what must be the 
largest per capita load for the single purpose ever laid ona 
town. But though the private builder is taxed to finance 
his competitors, municipal building did not wholly crush him 
out for some time. He was, even in London, still in 1905 
building to let at 2s. 4d. per room per week, as against Council 
dwellings at 2s. 1ld.; and as Mr. John Burns showed in 1913, 
the average number of new cottages in England up to 1908 
was 87,000; the year after the “ People’s Budget,” some 
10,000. If by 1912 the number had risen to some 80,000, 
it was left to a Minister representing the party of Gladstone 
to show why; the burden of the People’s Budget was being 
shifted to the shoulders of the poor, and rents had risen by 
6d. or ls. per week. By then Sir Tudor Walters estimated 
the shortage to have amounted to 140,000, and with the 
intervention of the War it necessarily grew so that a large 
deficit confronted us when peace came. That “ private 
enterprise had failed to provide the houses ” (to quote Major 
Nathan, M.P.) was taken for gospel in the obsessions of 
the time; and governments were only too ready for the 
suggestion. At the first housing conference at Whitehall, 
some small builders working on co-operation submitted 
schemes for building houses to sell at £370. They were 
laughed at, but went on, and though their means forbade 
large-scale operations, in some years they had erected over 
1,000 such, as Mr. A. Greenwood had publicly to confess. 
Bought on the twenty-year instalment plan, they cost 8s. 4d. | 
week. Sir Tudor Walters also, convinced that State subsidies 
were harmful, started an organisation which put up the 
money, but had powers to apply for loans, and built a number 
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of cottages for their employees to let at 7s. 6d. a week; 
later they got down to 6s. 6d., and at the time of his address 
to the Individualist Book Club were hoping to get further 
down to 5s. 6d. 

Meanwhile State and municipality had been building 
the same class of dwellings at anything from £1,100 to £970. 
To spend money needlessly is waste ; to spend public money 
needlessly is wicked waste. To read the letter (Independent, 
July 21, 1934) of one of these men, who up to the war built 
an immense majority of working-class houses, is to see that 
in discouraging such effort, government has done a cruel 
wrong, not only to men anxious to serve the public, but to 
the working class generally, whose interests they should 
protect but betray by increasing production costs. Trade, 
if it is honest, benefits both parties; even the wage-earner 
seeks a profit ; why should he grudge it, small as it was, to 
men of his own class? No one loses by cheap houses and 
the municipality has power to ensure a high standard. The 
process is an all-round gain; even the municipality that 
crushes the builder gains by increased yield from the rates. 
Why the working class should cast its vote for expensive 
building in preference to cheap is inexplicable except on the 
theory of unreasoning political bias. 

That a municipality can clear away a slum without anyone 
seriously losing is known; for it was done some seventy 
years ago. That it can build economically is doubtful; it 
is no large assumption that since the War it has been and is 
impossible. It was before 1900 that Mr. G. B. Shaw 
wrote :— 

“A municipality must throw economics to the winds by buying 
land at its real market value, and charging it to its housing schemes 
at its value for working-class dwellings (a pure figment), the taxpayer 
making up the difference. Having performed this conjuring trick, it 
generally goes on to pass a resolution that the dwellings shall let at a 
rent sufficient to prevent any loss coming on the ratepayers . . . with- 
out mentioning that they have already borne a loss which does not 
appear in the accounts. Even then the effect . . . is to put the rents 
too high for the sake of enabling the treasurer to make a delusive 
demonstration that the dwellings are paying their way . . . opponents 
can always easily demonstrate that in cities at least the schemes are 
commercially hopeless . . . the tenants are virtually receiving a grant 
in aid of wages.” * 

Thus the advocates are at one with the critics like Spencer 
and Sir Charles Booth, who warned us of the dangers to the 
poor of municipal building. Experience shows further that 
the primary loss leads to a continually growing one. Thus 


* Common Sense of Municipal Trading, p. 72. Ed. 1904. 
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the Leeds housing accounts in 1934 showed that out of 6,206 
tenants, only 574 were paying an economic rent. On some 
Addison cottages built for £1,400 in 1920, it is computed 
that there has been a loss of £1 per week ever since, even if 
continuously occupied ; and the market value to-day is put 
at £400, so that far more than its capital value has been added 
to the debt. Thus the total local debt for housing, which 
in 1920-36 had risen to £532,000,000 is really being increased 
and the security, from the first inadequate, is depreciating, 
That is apart from the question of vacancies, which in com. 
munity-owned houses must always be a communal burden. 
This ghastly load of debt is a factor in the unemployment 
which has, except for the interval of the War, been a feature 
of this century. But there is a graver danger, the graver 
because it is insidious, in the growing creation of classes who 
see their apparent interest in piling up national commitments 
on their own behalf. The lesson is fatally easy to learn. The 
very guardian of the public purse, the House of Commons, 
after a spasm of the economy for which it was elected, and 
by which it proved that the working-class soon gains by State 
saving, votes to itself and its officers a large increase of 
salary. It is easier still for municipal tenants, not pledged 
to guard the public funds, to regard themselves as entitled 
to increase of wages at the public expense. Beside the evil 
of opposing the class to the nation, the evil of capitalist 
profiteering is trivial. The latter rights itself under free 
conditions ; the other grows by what it feeds on. 


That the poor do not suffer from the taxation of the rich 
is untrue; and, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said, “ rates are 
an even more unescapable burden than taxes.” No one 
questions the beneficient aim of Mr. Morrison’s party in the 
L.C.C.; but who have done more to lower real wages? 
Who is to blame if the Southern Railway Company, which 
has had a hard struggle to make ends meet, cannot pay the 
wages it would wish after having been overrated by £300,000 
a year; or, if even the inadequate wage has not its old 
purchasing power ; or if the Metropolitan Water Board cannot 
for its rates reduce the price of a prime necessity of life; 
or if the working-man’s rent bears a preposterous ratio to 
his income ? Officials assure us that there is already law 
enough to make every poor man’s house sanitary, if it is 
enforced. If it is not enforced, if municipalities feel them- 
selves constrained to cover up past neglect by new buildings, 
at great cost, whose fault is that? If of two methods of 
supplying public needs, one is costly and the other cheap, 
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only obstinate bias could choose the costly one. That has 
been increasingly the choice in this century, and it is plainly 
ridiculous to say that “private enterprise has failed to 
provide the houses,” in view of the fact that local authorities 
have prevented it from doing so. The reduction, or the 
complete withdrawal, of subsidies has been followed by 
quickened building enterprise ; and the decontrolling of the 
£60 house by a fall not a rise in rents of that class. Municipal 
building has to draw on the same stock of labour as private ; 
if it attach some men permanently to its staff, so many the 
fewer for the private builder, to whom we owe the enormous 
majority of houses in the kingdom. Without subsidy, in face 
of municipal competition, up to the time of the ‘“ People’s 
Budget,” some 87,000 workmen’s houses were built in the 
year. What could the builders not have done in a time of 
urgent need ? It is obvious that the money could have been 
found for a sound investment, if government had lifted its 
paralysing hand ; for very much more than was needed has 
been found by force or by State loans. 

Miss Octavia Hill “‘ succeeded not only in making the 
best of existing houses by teaching and improvement, and 
in the enforcement of a high standard of mutual relations 
between landlord and tenant, but in building model dwellings 
of a cottage type from the proceeds of admirable manage- 
ment.” * What would a government imbued with her 
principles have done ? 

It is certain that they would have added to debt no 
unnecessary penny ; to add to it would have involved suffering 
to the poor. They would, as far as possible, have used 
existing accommodation ; made building material as cheap 
as possible ; have used or granted drastic powers to deal with 
recalcitrant landlords of bad property, and given every en- 
couragement to the private builder to supply the need. They 
would in the main have trusted to private enterprise to find 
the money, but in difficult cases would have been ready to 
grant a loan on security at market rates of interest. The 
post-war enormous development of the building societies 
suggests that little public money would have been called for. 
Individual losses owing to errors of judgment there would 
have been ; but they would have been individual, not com- 
munal. The planning would have been at the discretion of the 
local authority, but government would have taken steps to 
ensure that it should be wise. 

Instead of that, we are already loaded with a debt of 


* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 100. Rev. Ed. 1912. 
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£530,000,000, to which must be added the steady loss from 
uneconomic rents. Part of that is as much waste as if it 
had been spent on explosives ; but all the waste, and with it 
much unemployment, might have been saved. All loans 
would have been secured ; the beneficiaries, not the public, 
would have paid the interest and sinking fund. The only 
loss would have been if foreclosure had been necessary and 
the security had been found inadequate. Besides this 
appalling debt, such losses would have been negligible. 


Progress connotes the future. What have “ progressives ” 
done for the future ? They have put up houses, mostly of 
the tenement style, which is by no means universally popular, 
But they have also provided a debt which it will take genera- 
tions to pay off, and of which much is pure waste. ‘They 
plead that the need had to be met regardless of what it cost, 
If they look back they will see room to doubt whether, if 
government had withheld its meddlesome hand, there would 
have been any serious shortage at all. If in the few years 
when building was relatively free it could outstrip a rapid 
growth of population, what could it not have done under the 
stimulus of pressing need? What justification is there for 
loading posterity with debt ? 

If we look facts in the face is it not plain that “ progres- 
sive’ is a misnomer, and “ retrogressive ” the correct name ? 
All recognised progress has hitherto been in the limitation of 
centralised control. The eras of widest diffusion of happiness 
have been those of widest liberty, and the tendency to extend 
government control gets no support from history. Still less 
from science. ‘There is no central control in evolution ; the 
individual fends for himself. The altruism which ensures 
family affection after the young have become able to provide 
for themselves, and then extends beyond the family, begins 
only with the evolution of man. When central control is 
most relaxed that altruism flourishes at its maximum, and 
at last it grants to classes hitherto subject the power to direct 
national policy. But that power tends to antagonise altruism. 
You have but to look at countries in which the system is 
pushed to its logical conclusion to see the undermining of 
sympathy as well at home as in external warfare. Herbert 
Spencer was a true prophet when he said that the collectivist 
reaction meant the supersession of the industrial by the 
military state. 

Except, perhaps, for the older men who can remember 
happier days, the working class is hugging its chains ; and 
those who passionately desire their economic and social 
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freedom have a hard task before them. That reaction will 
come is certain ; we may pray that it may not be bloody as 
it seems likely to be in Germany and Italy. The persistent 
uemployment which has in England dogged the growth of 
collectivism must soon or late compel enquiry into its cause. 
If so, enquiry must reveal that highly centralised control of 
all departments of life must involve national waste of wealth 
and national impoverishment, which involves both rich and 
poor, but the poor first and most. 

Hard though the struggle must be, it is not harder than 
that which primitive Christianity had to face ; and the lesson 
to be taught and learned is ultimately and essentially the same 
—the value of a man. 


B. G. M. BASKETT. 


SOUTH SEA JUNCTION 


A SPECK in the ocean ; one amongst a million others, Fiji is 
nevertheless of immense importance to Empire policy. It 
is the Clapham Junction of the South Seas; it is a clearing- 
house between Australia and America, and the clapper of a 
bell which may yet wake the Pacific. 

The general run of Australians know little about Fiji, 
and, more’s the pity, care less. Rich uncles are said to come 
from there; so are bananas, and so is news of these new 
gold mines which may lead to a flutter on the Stock Exchange, 
Except for the pull-devil-pull-baker intricacies of trade, there 
is no touch between these neighbours. [Fiji has always been 
a Crown Colony, administered—and administered extremely 
well—by English civil servants whose eyes have always been 
focussed upon London alone. Coming to the Colony by way 
of other dependencies, their views, in many cases, were 
already formed ; Service arrangements were the same ; their 
friends were of their own kind, and there was no particular 
reason why any Englishman stationed in Fiji should ever 
come across an Australian or New Zealander, other than the 
few already working in the Colony. Things are altering 
though. Official eyes may still look towards London, but it is 
London via Singapore, and here the interests of both parties 
must of necessity become increasingly mingled. 

There is no need to stress the significance of Singapore 
in the Australian scheme of things. ‘The danger lies in over- 
stressing it, for, as is the case with all naval bases, Singapore 
can never be more than a rallying point. It is static. ‘Troops 
concentrated there cannot be moved, until enemy action 
has so far declared itself as to unmask its intention. In 
other words, British strength cannot be directed towards 
threatened points, until these same points are engaged in 
what may well be decisive action. This fact is becoming 
increasingly apparent, and is causing as much concern to 
Fiji as it is along the eastern seaboard of Australia. 

It is an elementary rule of warfare to make no thrust 
until lines of communication are reasonably secure (until 
supplies can pass unhindered from rear areas to battle front), 
and no Power operating from east or northward against 
Australia could afford to leave intact the islands of Fiji upon 
its flank. Military thought is three-sided, and, in this case, a 
line drawn between Singapore and Suva forms the base of a 
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triangle, whose apex is north or south according as events 
shape themselves. In the opening phases of attack upon 
Australia, for instance, the fate of Fiji would become of more 
importance than that of Singapore itself, because it could be 
more easily reduced. And how easily may be judged. 

Fijian defence measures are negligible. Together with a 
very fine brass band, its armed forces amount to only 396 
men, including a permanent staff of five white officers and 
two Fijian N.C.O.’s. To these may be added members of 
rile clubs numbering 100 men, as well as an unspecified 
reserve of just as much again—a total of 596 men in a mixed 

pulation of 198,379! There is an efficient police foree—to 
be slightly expanded shortly—but no air force or navy. 
Whichever way one looks at it, this seems inadequate for a 
British flank in the Pacific triangle. 

If Fiji thinks of defence at all, she looks to it as coming 
from those Royal Naval vessels which are usually known 
as the New Zealand squadron, and whose upkeep is largely 
financed by the Dominion Government. In the hour of 
need this point is not likely to be stressed, but, even supposing 
they happened to be lying in Auckland harbour at the time, 
the New Zealand squadron is still 1,200 sea miles from Suva— 
or two-thirds of the distance from Australia’s naval base, 
Sydney. With memories of the Emden’s tip and run tech- 
nique, there are many thoughtful people who are emphatic 
in the declaration that this is too far away, and that Suva 
itself, or Kandavu, one of the southernmost islands of the 
Fiji group, would offer greater all-round security both for 
New Zealand and Fiji. Be this as it may, the Admiralty 
would be well advised to clarify a current rumour to the 
effect that mobilization orders issued to the Australian, New 
Zealand and China squadrons commence with a general 
rendezvous at Singapore, for, sound as such a step would be 
in long-range tactics, the initial stages of this concentration 
would find the Western Pacific a bunch of nuts, whose separate 
cracking would not cause the slightest bother. 

Fiji has a Governor who is also Governor of the Western 
Pacific, a scattered territory comprising innumerable atols, 
besides the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the Solomons, and, 
jointly with the French Commissioner in New Caledonia, 
that strange product of political ineptitude, the Condominium 


| Government of the New Hebrides. The whole is staggering 


In size; unwieldy to a degree, and served by transport in 
which chance plays a conspicuous part. 
The regular trans-Pacific steamers touching at Suva work 
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N.E. and S.W. and there is practically no means of getting 
due westwards of Fiji without returning to Australia anq 
beginning all over again. The New Zealand squadron covers 
many of the smaller islands, relieving wireless operators and 
dropping stores, in their routine winter cruise. Apart from 
that, however, direct touch with the Solomons and New 
Hebrides is restricted to an odd French ship making for 
Nouméa by way of Panama, which, pausing to refuel at 
Suva, perhaps, must pay increased harbour dues if passengers 
are picked up as well. While the local Burns Philp Islands 
steamer from the New Hebrides has just made use of Suva 
dockyard for the first time—she usually goes to Sydney for 
overhaul—I am one of the only two passengers the compan 
has carried from Suva to Vila. True it is that the Fiji 
Government maintained a small vessel, the Pioneer, until 
recently, but a variety of causes led to her being done away 
with, and no replacement is envisaged. Fiji is a kingdom 
quite apart. Should it be necessary, Resident Commissioners 
in the Solomons and New Hebrides must call upon their chief 
by way of Australian ports, for, in the ordinary course of 
events, dispatches reach them by wireless, and to all intents 
and purposes they, too, are separate entities, wherein the 
element of personal control is reduced to a minimum. * 


In any line-up of possibilities one guess is as good as 
another, but it is indisputable that a position involving British 
arms in Europe will leave Fiji wide open to attack, which, 
if successful, will seriously embarrass the possibility of friendly 
American intervention from Hawaii or Samoa. 


Pacific history will be moulded by the part America 
decides to play in it. She is the only Power at present 
capable of bringing decisive influence to bear, and the com- 
fortable belief is widespread that such assistance may be 
counted upon as a matter of course—that Singapore is no 
more than complementary to Pearl Harbour, and that ultimate 
aims and obligations are common to both Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. But is the thesis tenable ? Common sense may con- 
firm the belief, though available evidence scarcely bears it 
out. Pressure of public opinion has repeatedly forced 
United States officials into flat denial that any form of mutual 


* Actually, both the Resident Commissioner of the Solomons and his 
opposite number in the New Hebrides were in Suva during June. One 
took the chance of passage on the Burns Philp ship already mentioned, 
the other came by Australian ports. No criticism is implied ; the ordinary 
claims of leave are sufficient to justify the jaunt, but the fact remains 
that both of them will be absent from their posts for weeks, if not months. 
Haphazard contact makes such things inevitable. 
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ment exists between the two countries—and public 
opinion is very strong upon the point. Along the Californian 
coast views may differ, but in Eastern and Middle-Western 
States argument is clenched, quite logically, by demanding 
why America should embroil itself in regions thousands of 
miles away and in matters in which their own interests are 
of secondary importance. Without labouring the point, it 
is only necessary to say that there are reasons in plenty, 
and that most of them centre about Fiji. 

To begin with, Fiji might have belonged to the United 
States, if President Lincoln had not had a civil war upon his 
hands at the time the offer was made. That detail was 
concerned with cotton, which trouble with the Southern 
States denied him. The invitation was declined—a fact which 
may be regarded as fortunate, or unfortunate, whichever is 
the point of view. Certain it is that, if American brains had 
envisaged Pan-American Airways eighty-odd years ago, we 
should not have had discussions concerning the ownership of 
unknown Pacific reefs, nor United States officials dwelling in 
diplomatic harmony with our own people upon Canton 
Island at this moment. That scrap of land is one denial of 
neutrality. The others are Guam and the Philippines. 

Guam, in the middle of that no-man’s-land of post-war 
Japanese expansion, is as important to the Philippines as is 
Fiji to Australia and New Zealand. It is an outpost carrying 
a garrison of marines which President Roosevelt desires 
to see strengthened by the addition of heavy bombing 
‘planes. Coastal defence works are already installed to 
protect the wireless station and, as a link in trans-Pacific 
airways, it figures largely in future plans. What America 
thinks of all this may be gauged by their common reference to 
troops stationed at Guam as the “ suicide squad.” 

Private views may not have altered very much, but, 
whether they like it or not, sober-minded folk in the United 
States must follow the jumps of this Pacific cat with due 
attention. They have committed themselves too far. Egged 
on by “* Big Business,” who saw in Filipino sugar a menace 
to the Cuban variety, the United States were preparing to 
grant those islands a form of independence three years ago. 
Now the importance of sugar has given place to the import- 
ance of keeping the more or less undeveloped metal resources 
of the Philippines under national control, in just the same 
way as Australia has been forced into recognition that un- 
mined ore at Yampi Sound is something which may split 
Sydney asunder. In both cases, iron has become a pawn 
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whose value is out of all proportion to its geographical position, 
But besides this, America will never let go her hold upon the 
Philippines, since they are necessary to her air-arm, and, like 
Guam, form natural outposts in that defensive barrier which 
extends from the Aleutians, through Hawaii, to Samoa. §o 
placed they cut the line of any advance in that direction, just 
as Fiji will always do in the event of Australia being menaced 
from the East. 

But divorced entirely from the probabilities of American 
action, Fiji is important. It is the centre of a high-power 
wireless organisation, as well as a staging house for cable 
services. That is not to say that it is merely a glorified 
signal-box. It is more than that; it is a key point, and 
one of the few Empire possessions where sentiment is very 
strong, and where the native population has been accus-. 
_tomed to relying upon British direction for generations. With 
Indians and Fijians as predominating races—whose percen- 
tage of the whole is 42 and 49 respectively—the 1936 census 
shows as additional 17,000 Chinese, 4,000 Europeans, and 
only 62 Japanese, which in a part of the world where filtration 


from north of the equator is so marked, is very remarkable 
indeed. 


Conclusions to be drawn from all this are obvious enough. 
A Report on Public Service Reorganisation, which was 
ratified by the Fijian Legislative Council last April, recom- 
mends that the authorised strength of the Defence Force 
should be laid down, and that the adjutant should be a full- 
time officer, and not, as at present, engaged upon police 
duties as well. It also recommends the creation of a Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, but, strangely enough, omits all mention 
of what vessels it is proposed to man. In parentheses it 
might be added, though, that landing exercises involving 
the visiting New Zealand squadron and the local Defence 
Force are scheduled to take place near Suva in July. The 
intention of Fiji throughout is excellent ; the will to play her 
part is undoubted, but days when colonies can stand alone 
are past, and something more than separate effort is required. 
Economics may be taken as showing the line such things 
might take. 

Fiji imported £307,387 worth of Australian goods in 1938, 
during which period her surplus of exports over imports was 
about £500,000. Australia and New Zealand rank only 
second to the United Kingdom in her list of customers, and 
both gold mines and sugar industry are largely operated by 
Australasian capital and thought. Australia means some- 
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thing to Fiji; more than Great Britain in the final equation. 
This market at her doors does much to keep income tax at 
ls. in the £ up to £5,000, and ensures the generous exemptions 
which go with it. There is no public debt in prosperous 
Fiji; she would be a partner anyone would welcome, even 
if she might do a trifle more towards putting a padlock on 
her own front door. 

But in what way, and when? Tempus fugit means 
more than a sundial caption in unsettled times like these, 
and a far more practical move would be a definite working 
agreement, a partnership of security, between New Zealand, 
Australia, and Fiji, whereby the Western Pacific sphere might 
re-orient itself in the light of present-day problems. What 
difficulties there are are not insoluble, and as for precedent, 
it has already been suggested that Australia might adopt 
Britain’s share of the Condominium government in the New 
Hebrides, which, in itself, would have the immediate effect 
of lopping Suva of much of its governmental importance. 
No one likes change—until change is forced upon them. 
Arguments against what is hinted at come easily to mind— 
that the Fijians ceded their country to Queen Victoria and 
no one else is a common one, usually advanced when increased 
privileges for Indians within the Colony are mentioned. 
But facts inescapable in their significance dictate concen- 
tration of British interests in the Pacific, and this can easily 
be effected with good will and understanding. 


Bastt HALL. 


MONEY IN A NUTSHELL 


** And the whole earth was of one language.’’—Genesis. 


MEN often covet their neighbour’s goods, that is they value 
them. After making use of language for reaching agreement 
they sometimes make an exchange. In other words they 
buy and sell. 

It is a mistake to make a distinction between barter and 
non-barter, because all exchange is barter, only some ex- 
changes are preceded by more arithmetic than others. 

Numbers of a sort are used in even the simplest kinds of 
exchange either for quantity, volume or weight, but in cases 
when the arithmetic is a little more complicated numbers are 
also used to describe a rate or ratio in exchange, in which case 
instead of the numbers being called weights and measures 
they are called prices or money. Prices or money-numbers 
are words in the language of trade which mark things in order 
of their covetedness or market-value, similar to the way the 
houses in a street are numbered to mark their order of placing. 
Order and comparison are two words with the same meaning, 
and numbers are always used for marking order and com- 
parison. They have no other use. 

Numbers pure and simple have no meaning of themselves 
except as numbers, until the number “one”’ is identified 
with something else. In a street one house has to be chosen 
to be called No. 1, and then the rest of the houses take their 
numbers in their natural order. So price-numbers have no 
meaning till some item of trade is given a price from which 
to begin counting. The system called the Gold Standard 
consisted in using a weight of gold as a starting point for 
calculating ratios of exchange in price-numbers, after which 
the rest of the things traded in got their prices by com- 
parison. This gave a constant meaning to prices, and made a 
language for trade by the aid of which agreements to exchange 
goods and labour could be reached, resulting later in actual 
exchange. 


These numbers used for prices are called ‘“ money,” and 


because these numbers got their meaning from a weight of 
gold, it was possible to make coins of the exact weight corre- 
sponding to a number, and use the coins instead of words or 
figures. Thus such number-symbols as coins, cheques, bank 
notes, etc., are the same as words in the arithmetical language 
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of Exchange, and act as account-keeping instruments. Gold 
coins were never measurers of value but only of numbers. 
The only Measurers of Value are human beings, each according 
to his own fancy at the moment, and the language used to 
say what they think a value is, is money. There is little to be 
gained from a dispute as to what the word money means. 
Words have no meaning of themselves till men give them one. 
So if a man should say that to him “ money” means the 
donkey on the common, and a measure of virtue, one can 
only say “‘ It does not mean that to me!” 

Without being dogmatic, therefore, money is not a measure 
of value, but it is the language of the Valuers. Each man 
measures value for himself alone, and because there is no 
such thing as an unchanging man, there has never been a 
fixed or standard valuer. That is still more true for mankind 
taken altogether. The search for any standard measure of 
value, to resemble a yard-stick, is useless. No thoughtful 
person would even expect gold to be a standard measurer of 
value. One has only to compare the measurement of length 
with that of value to see the reason. 


The quality to be The instrument. The language in which the 

measured. measurement is expressed. 

Length. Yard-stick. Alength-number or measure 
of length. 

Value. A man. A money-number or price, 
in comparison with other 
prices. 


The inestimable value of the Gold Standard was in the 
fact that it gave a uniform standard meaning to money- 
numbers and so provided a common language in which 
traders all over the world could reach agreement and under- 
stand each other. 

In the nineteenth century other countries learned to take 
their cue from England in matters of finance. Thus when 
England went off the gold-given meaning of prices owing to 
relatively minor difficulties over debts and certain other 
adjustments, she created infinitely greater Babel and con- 
fusion by confounding a language, since when the people 
“have left off building the city.” 

That is the problem of ‘‘ Money” in a nutshell. It is a 
very small nut, but one that has taken long to mature ! 


G. C. NEVILE. 


ART OUT OF HUNGER 


THREE of the most eventful years in the history of the theatre 
of any country have just been completed, and the Federal 
Theatre Project of America stands as a monument to high 
ideals coupled with business foresight. What began as 
much-criticised experiment has now developed into a solid 
achievement, contributing at the same time to art and to 
economics. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that in the 
international theatre this is the greatest development since 
the day when theatrical companies, instead of having to play 
by royal permission or under the badge of some aristocratic 
patron, were able to strike out on their own. In those far- 
off days actors developed from so-called rogues and vagabonds 
into independent artists with some sort of standing in the 
community. 

Now the Government of the United States is fulfilling the 
civic theatre ideal of so many British enthusiasts. In Britain 
it has gone little further than an ideal, and those who think 
that a theatre should be provided in each large town and city 
in the same way as an art gallery, a library, or a museum, are 
dejected at the little progress that has been made. The 
United States has now brought itself into line with France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy and the Scandinavian countries 
which believe in subsidising theatres for the public benefit. 

But in the United States the idea has gone much further 
than that. In fact the need for catering dramatically for the 
community was not the first consideration. The Federal 
Theatre Project had a much more prosaic beginning. It 
aimed at relieving the destitution of some thousands of actors 
and actresses who were on the relief rolls. They were in this 
plight because of the closing of theatres, the competition of 
radio and cinema. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins, Administrator of the now famous 
W.P.A. (Works Progress Administration), realised that 
America could not afford to lose the talent of all these people, 
just as he thought it a sin to have the skill of painters, writers, 
musicians lying idle. So the Federal Theatre was founded 
to find work for all these people. 

It had enormous difficulties to face—the forming of 
companies all over the United States, the leasing of theatres, 
arrangement of plays. Critics prophesied the project would 
never succeed, but in the early autumn theatres had been 
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opened in the larger cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts, Federal companies were playing in parks and hos- 
pitals, schools and universities, churches and public halls, in 
prisons and reformatories. Soon 12,700 people were being 
employed. ‘This figure has since been reduced to 8,730 
because of the return of workers to private companies, the 
dismissal of incompetents, and various cuts in appropriation. 
About 95 per cent. of these people were taken from the relief rolls. 

About half of the people employed are actors and actresses. 
The others are writers, scenic artists, musicians, dancers, 
stage hands, technicians, attendants, clerks, secretarial work- 
ers. They are spread over 40 cities in 22 States. In New 
York State 4,011 workers are employed. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Portland, San Franciso, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Cincinnati are just a few of the cities where 
Federal Theatres have been opened with great success. In 
addition tours are regularly arranged into the rural areas, and 
a National Service Bureau has been built up which provides 
script and technical service for any educational group in the 
Union which wants to put ona play. The Caravan Theatre, 
with its stages mounted on motor lorries, tours the public 
parks, enabling thousands of people to see a show who would 
otherwise be deprived, through lack of means, of such 
entertainment. The Federal Theatre Project also runs a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company and a touring circus. 

But in my opinion the outstanding section of the project, 
one which has contributed most to the history of the theatre 
in any country, is that known as the Living Newspaper. 
Here, with almost unbelievable success, social and political 
problems are dramatised, and without any pandering to senti- 
ment in the nature of a story. Can you imagine a discussion 
on electricity charges, on the problem of the agricultural 
worker as related to that of the city worker, on political 
scandals, on slum clearance, being served up as dramatic 
entertainment ? Yet the Living Newspaper Theatre has 
done it, and has had some of the longest runs in New 
York in consequence. And it has not only found work for 
highly competent actors, but for unemployed newspaper- 
men as well. 

Mr. Morris Watson, now vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, told me how it all began. While the 
Federal Theatre was being planned the Guild was seeking 
some way of absorbing its unemployed reporters. A meeting 
was held with Elmer Rice, and the idea of dramatising news 
was discussed. 
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Mr. Watson had been employed by the Associated Pregs, 
but was dismissed for Guild activities. His case went to the 
Supreme Court under the Wagner Act, which guaranteed 
workers the right to organise, and the Associated Press was 
ordered to reinstate him. The case went to the Court of 
Appeals before Mr. Watson finally won the day, and went 
back to his newspaper work. 

He continued working about eighteen months, and then 
the Guild invited him to launch their Living Newspaper 
project. They got into trouble right away, because the 
Government forbade them to give a public showing of their 
dramatisation of Mussolini's war in Abyssinia. A more 
general, less internationally dangerous, subject had to be 
found, and it was decided to tackle the subject of the A.A.A— 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

‘“*'We worked on the theory that information such as is 
reported in the newspapers, especially information which 
deals directly with the life of the people, is as exciting and 
dramatic as anything the imagination of an author could 
think up,” Mr. Watson told me. 

It was Mr. Watson’s wife, I believe, who suggested the 
ingenious title for this play of “The Triple ‘A’ Ploughed 
Under.” A corps of reporters was sent out to gather details 
of the farmer’s point of view, of the circumstances which led 
up to the formation of the Act which the Supreme Court 
threw out. The play tried to show the identity of interest 
of the farmer and the city worker, and that prosperity in 
agriculture depended on the ability of the city worker to buy 
the produce—a simple enough theme, but one which had 
never been understood by the man in the street until he saw 
it dramatically explained. 

Then came “ Highlights of 1935,” a revue of the year’s 
news in short scenes—the Huey Long assassination, the flight 


of the China Clipper, and soon. This was not a great success. | 


The Living Newspaper’s third play was “ Injunction 
Granted,” a criticism of the Courts in their handling of 


labour cases. The fourth was ‘“ Power,’ dealing with elec- | 


tricity charges. It exposed the methods of private power 
companies, and was little more than propaganda for public 
ownership of electrical supply. 

The fifth play, “‘ One Third of a Nation,” has so far been 


the most remarkable of all. At the time of writing it has been | 


running eight months at the Adelphi Theatre, just off Broad- 
way. It is simply an explanation in picture form of how 
New York’s slums have come into being, and is a terrible 
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indictment of Government lethargy and disinclination to 
tackle the problem. On the face of it an unlikely dramatic 
subject, yet rarely in my years of professional theatre-going 
have 1 been so gripped by a play. 

In this, as in the other productions, reporters were em- 
ployed to assemble the facts. Thirty-five were sent out to 
interview senators and congressmen, to inspect slums for 
themselves, to search through records of speeches for relevant 
observations on the subject. With them went a cameraman 
to make a pictorial record of slum conditions. 

Many startling details were revealed by this investigation. 
Just one may be mentioned—the discovery of “‘ hot beds,” a 
term used in Harlem for beds rented in eight-hour shifts. 
Because of the lack of cheap accommodation, negroes follow 
each other in turn to snatch a few hours’ sleep on the same 
bed. This is briefly but realistically dealt with in the play. 

“ One Third of a Nation” has one set throughout its two 
acts and many scenes, a strongly built structure representing 
a four-storey tenement in a downtown slum, with the front 
wall taken away to reveal all the rooms in their crowded 
squalor. Characters, more than eighty of them, represent 
the thoughtless eighteenth and nineteenth century builders 
of the city, the later leaseholders and landowners, emigrants 
in search of homes, housing inspectors and _ politicians, 
Trinity Church dignitaries, all expressing their points 
of view. 

From the back of the theatre comes the explanatory, 
questioning Voice of the Living Newspaper ; and from the 
audience itself steps Mr. Buttonkooper, the representative 
man in the street, and, later, his wife. Between them they 
ask and receive visual answers to all the questions the audience 
would like to put. Towards the end of the play—after all 
the sordid details of moneymaking at the expense of human 
life and comfort, after we have watched children forced by 
housing conditions into crime and immorality, and seen how 
cholera takes its toll of slum-dwellers—the dialogue goes 
like this :— 

Voice : Isn’t there something you’ ve forgotten, Mr. Button- 
kooper ? 

Mr. B.: What is it ? 

Voice: How about the thing that’s made these slum 
conditions possible for the last hundred and fifty years ? 
The thing that makes people like you and everybody else sit 
back and say, ‘‘ Well, this is the way it always has been, and 
this is the way it’s always going to be.” 
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Mr. B.: What thing is that ? 

Voice : It’s called “ inertia.” 

Mrs. B. : Don’t look so surprised, Angus. That’s just what 
it is, inertia. You know about these conditions, and so dy 
I, and so does everybody else that lives in ’em—but we don’t 
do anything about it.’ 

Mr. B.: By golly, that’s right. According to what we’ye 
seen here to-night people have been going round for a hundred 
years or more—taking notes, making surveys—but nobody's 
ever done anything. 

Mrs. B. (points to tenement) : Look at it, and don’t forget; 
that isn’t only New York. It’s Philadelphia and Chicago and 
Boston and St. Louis! According to a man named Roose. 
velt, it’s one-third of a nation. One-third of a nation just 
like that in 1938 ! 

Mrs. Buttonkooper then demands to know why the Govem- 
ment is trying to balance the budget at the expense of human 
suffering. Loudspeaker announcements tell of the collapse 
of slum tenements, of fires in buildings which have no fire 
escapes. She asks what is the appropriation for the Army 
and Navy, and receives the answer that it is three billion, 
125 million dollars for the past four years. 

Mr. B.: Why, that’s more than enough money to clean 
out every slum in New York. Well, what are we going to do! 

Mrs. B.: You know what we’re going to do. . . you and 
me? We're going to holler. And we’re going to keep on 
hollering until they admit in Washington it’s just as important 
to keep a man alive as it is to kill him ! 

And so it goes on to a simple but dramatic conclusion, 
with the audience roused to fervour and watching the tenement 
on the stage catch fire with under-nourished people making 
their escape down rickety stairways and a broken, useless 
fire-escape. 

Every fact in this and other Living Newspaper plays is 
checked and re-checked, every quotation from laws and 
speeches verified. The Living Newspaper claims to have a 
better filing system than any American newspaper. It does not 
hesitate to put representations of living politicians on the 
stage, or to criticise the Government which is subsidising it. 

That is one of the most remarkable features of this theatri- 
cal venture. The Living Newspaper is allowed to bite at 
the hand which feeds it. The most ironic of situations 
occurred one night. A group of patriotic New Yorkers 
gathered to protest against the anti-Government attitude of 
the Living Newspaper, and planned to march on the theatre: 
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they thought the theatre’s politics were too far Left. But 
police were sent to protect the building by lining up outside, 
and G-men mixed with the audience. Here was officialdom 
protecting its critics against its supporters. That, say the 
Americans, is true democracy. 

“One Third of a Nation,” dramatised by Arthur Arent, 
has been sold to the films, with the idea of starring Sylvia 
Sidney in it. It will be succeeded by a play about medicine 
on which researchers are now working. 

The Living Newspaper is just one part of what the directors 
of the Federal Theatre describe as the ‘‘ Theatre of Enter- 
tainment,” which also produces classical and modern plays, 
and gives especial encouragement to new plays based on 
some aspect of American life. There have been “ America 
Sings ” (telling the history of Arkansas) ; ‘‘ Midwest ”’ (telling 
of the peopling of the plains) ; dramas evolved round the lives 
of John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, etc. 

Then there is “‘ The Theatre of Youth,” in which psycho- 
logists and educationists help to plan plays for children ; 
“The Theatre of the Dance,” featuring ballets ; ‘‘ The Negro 
Theatre,” now being developed to make use of unemployed 
negro actors in Harlem, Hartford, Seattle, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

There is also a section devoted to radio entertainment. 
Great attention is being paid to this side of the work, because 
it offers a way of returning actors, singers and general enter- 
tainers to private industry, by way of sponsored programmes. 
It does not concetrate on the lighter type of radio fare, or 
the ridiculous sponsored bunkum which has such a large 
share of American broadcasts, but on serious drama, music 
and a strong educational line. 

I would like to make it clear that the Federal Theatre is 
not a refuge for theatre people who are not competent to take 
jobs with private commercial companies ; you have only to 
sit through auditions, as I have done, to realise that. The 
standard set is high, whether it be in straight acting, revue, 
ormusic. The actor, entertainer or vocalist gets his, or her, 
job on his merits, and not merely because he is out of work. 
It is true that a certain concession is made to those whose 
inactivity in their profession has made them fall behind in 
their art, or who are of the old, unpopular school of dramatics ; 
but always with the end in view of educating them to modern 
requirements. 

What do the private theatres think of this? At first 
there was a good deal of antagonism. Now that seems to 
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have simmered down. It is being realised that the Genera] 
Theatre is a help and not a hindrance to private enterprise, 
The recent questionnaire to Federal Theatre audiences 
showed this. Of 25,000,000 people who gave their answers, 
65 per cent. said they had never before seen a play. Havin 
been encouraged to do so by the cheap prices of seats, they 
intended to carry on. A taste for the drama had been 
inculcated. New audiences, the questionnaire showed, were 
being built up. 

In three more years the Federal Theatre in the cities may 
possibly be self-supporting, although many people doubt it. 
The present aim of the administration is to make the box- 
office pay for all costs other than that of labour. Whether 
that can be done at the existing admission charges, 
varying from five cents (about 24d.) to one dollar ten cents 
(about 4s. 5d.), is questionable. At present about sixty per 
cent. of all Federal Theatre productions are presented free of 
charge, and it is only in the city and large-town theatres that 
revenue is demanded. There have been some magnificent 
contributions from sponsors to help the work, but. the 
administration costs are enormous. Nevertheless, Miss 
Hallie Flanagan, director of the project, was able proudly 
to say at the beginning of this year that ten to thirteen 
thousand people had been employed, bringing entertainment 
to more than twenty-five million people at about half the 
cost of one battleship. 

Miss Flanagan also put the spirit of the project in these 
words: ‘‘ We are like chemists in a laboratory. We poured 
into a test tube a certain unknown quantity—unemployed 


artists. Nobody knew whether they could create anything | 


of value. We poured into the test tube a known quantity— 
money. All of us working in this laboratory of American art 
often become profoundly discouraged because the mixture in 
the test tube does not become the clear and brilliant colour 
we see in our mind’s eye. But before we smash the test tube 
we must consider this experiment not only in relation to human 
values, but in relation to the future of American art.” 


The Federal Theatre, she said, dramatically, was no less | 


potent because it carried in the pit of its stomach the remem- 
brance of hunger. 

With such energy, such ambitions, such a long line of 
successes already achieved, I can see no limit to the contri- 
butions of the Federal Theatre—an historic enterprise. 


VERNON NOBLE. 
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KING CHRISTIAN IV IN ENGLAND 


Tae relations between this country and Denmark have 
seldom been more friendly than when the Danes have sent 
us a queen. In 1589 James VI of Scotland made an un- 
expected romantic journey into Norway, where his bride by 
proxy, Anne of Denmark, had been detained by bad weather. 
James and Anne journeyed on to Kronenborg and there were 
married again in that sea-girt castle where the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father had startled the watchers on the battlements. 
At the time of their marriage Anne’s brother, Christian IV, 
that jovial builder of Copenhagen’s Round Tower and the 
merry spire of twisted dragons’ tails that adorns the Bourse, 
was a mere child of eleven, yet there seems to have been a 
strong bond of affection between brother and sister which 
prevailed over time and distance. 

On the death of Elizabeth in 1603 Anne, as James’s 
consort, became Queen of Great Britain. In June, 1606, 
Anne was at Greenwich, where she gave birth to a daughter, 
her fourth, who only survived one day. On July 17th, 
before Anne had recovered sufficiently to leave Greenwich, 
her brother, King Christian IV, arrived at Tilbury Hope, 
near Gravesend. James came hurrying from Oatlands to 
greet him, and the two kings, with Prince Henry, proceeded 
to Greenwich, “‘ where our gracious Queen Anne lay, unto 
whom you need not doubt but this happy tidings and kingly 
brother’s company was most pleasing and joyfull.” 

On July 24th the two kings, attended by a numerous 
concourse, set out for Theobalds, where for four days they 
were entertained on a most lavish scale by the Earl of Salis- 
bury, Robert Cecil, James’s “little Beagle.” ‘‘ Before these 
Royall Persons came neere the house of Theobals there was 
strewed in the highwayes aboundance of leaves coloured 
greene, cut like oaken leaves, on every one of which was 
written, in large Romaine letters of golde, WELCOME, 
WELCOME ; which being presented to their Majesties, they 
praysed the device and found their welcomes as great to them 
as was spoken of. At this moste beautifull house . . . they 
received many great delights in hunting in the Chaces and 
Parkes neere adjoyning, where they killed store of deere with 
great pleasure. Some other times they spent in viewing the 
admirable pleasures that place affordeth ; beholding in great 
delight the sweet groaves, gardens, and walkes which with 
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such rare workmanshippe is so beautified, and for varyetie 
so exceedeth, that time stealeth too fast away for the 
beholders.”” But according to that intrepid observer, Sir John 
Harington, the royal pleasures were not quite so attractively 
innocent. In fact, it was a time of “‘ heavy-headed revel 
East and West,’ when— 


“The King doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 


In the words of the caustic and witty author of the “ Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax”’: “One day a great feast was held; 
and, after dinner the representation of Solomon, his Temple 
and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, or (as I may 
better say) was meant to have been made, before their 
Majesties, by Device of the Earl of Salisbury and others, 
But, alas! as all earthly thinges do fail to poor mortals in 
enjoyment, so did prove our presentment thereof. The Lady 
who did play the Queene’s part did carry most precious gifts 
to both their Majesties ; but, forgetting the staffs arising to 
the canopy, overset her casket into his Danish Majestie’s 
lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather think it was in his 
face. Much was the hurry and confusion. . . . The Enter- 
tainment and show went forward, and most of the Presenters 
went backward, or fell down ; wine did so occupy their upper 
chambers. . . . Now did Peace make entry, and strive to 
get foremost to the King ; but I grieve to tell how great wrath 
she did discover unto those of her Attendants ; and, much 
contrary to her semblance, most rudely made war with her 
olive branch, and laid on the pates of those who did oppose 
her coming.” Christian had made the most stringent regula- 
tions against drunkenness in his suite, but he seems to have 
been rather the worse for wear himself on this occasion, in 
spite of his reputation for hard-headedness, so that the uncon- 
ventional attentions of the Queen of Sheba and her tipsy 
handmaids scarcely embarrassed him. 

A State progress to London followed, with visits to the 
Tower, St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, Christian staying 
at Somerset House and returning to Greenwich in time for 
the churching of the Queen. On August 9th preparations 
for departure began. On the 10th the King of Denmark 
was feasted on one of the royal ships and reviewed the navy, 
“every shippe, in their due course, discharged orderly their 
whole ordinance in such order and forme, the one shippe after 
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the other, as was greatly pleasing to their Majesties and 
gayned great credite to the gunners, performers of the service.” 
The next day, amidst the continuous thunder of ordnance, 
the two kings, Queen Anne, and Prince Henry went on board 
the Danish Admiral, where, ‘‘ after dinner, the Gunners of 
the King of Denmark’s shippes shewed their rare devises of 
fireworkes ; the beautie of which was not to be seen by reason 
of the brightness of the Sunne which dimmed the same.”’ 
Christian seems to have had a charming weakness for pyro- 
technical displays of astonishing intricacy and beauty. ‘This 
particular exhibition represented the ‘‘ Seven Deadly Sins in 
their lively colours, shape and caracters... for their 
wickednesse bound to endure eternal punishment . . . with 
loftie rocketts and fire flakes mounting in the ayre and a 
great number of thunder crackes like peals of ordnance.” 
The effect was, of course, spoilt by the daylight, but the 
device aroused great admiration. 


Christian’s visit, combined with that of the Prince de 
Vaudemont, soon after, consumed the whole of a subsidy 
of £453,000 granted by Parliament for urgent demands of the 
Household. But Christian, in return, was most generous in 
his gifts, bestowing, besides jewels of great value, 30,000 
dollars on the Household, and on Prince Henry “ his Vice- 
Admiral and best fighting-ship, being with all her furniture 
not less worth than £25,000,” not to speak of a rapier “* valued 
at 20,000 marks.” 


Christian appreciated his reception so much that he re- 
peated his visit in 1614, coming unexpectedly, without formal 
invitation. This time James is said to have lavished £50,000, 
the proceeds of a Benevolence, on excessive feasting. For 
his second visit Christian had to slip away from Denmark 
under pretence of a visit to Germany. In July he arrived 
at Yarmouth with three ships “‘ being royally attended with 
his Lord Chancellor and Lord Admirall ... and above 
twenty of his Guard.” Preserving a strict incognito he 
rode through Ipswich, spent the night at Brentwood and came 


_ on to London, which he reached on July 22nd. At Aldgate 


he hired a hackney coach and made his way to Somerset, or, 
as it was then called, Denmark House, the Queen’s residence. 
Entering the Presence Chamber, he mingled with the courtiers 
without being recognised. But Cardel, the dancer, noticed 


_ his likeness to the King of Denmark, and a certain French- 


man, suspecting his real identity, hastened to tell the Queen, 
who was dining privately in her gallery. She laughed him 
to scorn, but by this time Christian had found his way there, 
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and, gesturing for silence, approached his sister quietly ang 
suddenly kissed her. Anne was so delighted that she pre. 
sented the Frenchman with her best jewel and sent word at 
once to James who was on progress in Bedfordshire. James 
returned immediately to London, encountering a great hail. 
storm on the way, and the days were then spent in “ hunting, 
hawking, running at ring, bear-baiting,” and the nights in 
revelry, with plays and fireworks, Christian giving an ingenious 
display of these at his own charge in the garden of Denmark 
House. One night James invited him to Whitehall to a 
“ drinking-feast in his private-chamber, where some dozen 
or fifteen healths passed to and fro ’’—a modest estimate, | 
suspect. 

On August Ist James and Christian, with Prince Charles, 
not yet invested Prince of Wales, went to Woolwich, where 
they boarded the Mer Honeur, then in process of construction, 
“‘ which ship,” according to Phineas Pett, the builder, “ liked 
them wondrous well.”” From Woolwich they proceeded to 
Gravesend, dining at the “Signe of the Shippe,”’ before 
boarding Christian’s own ship where James took leave of 
his brother-in-law and returned to the joys of his interrupted 
progress. The next day Prince Charles escorted his uncle to 
Rochester to show him “ the great new ship called the Prince.” 
Phineas Pett was in attendance and describes the vessel as 
‘“‘ completely rigged, and all her sails at her yards, and richly 
adorned with ensigns and pendants all of silk, which gave 
great contentment to the King of Denmark—yet it was a 
very foul rainy day.” 

On August 3rd, according to Howes, the chronicler, “ Chris- 
tianus, King of Denmark, with his three brave shippes and 
kingly Trayne, set sayle for Denmark where they all arrived 
safely. And though he stayd in England but a few dayes, 
yet his Princely kindness and bountie was Royall unto all 
persons, according to their degrees, that did him any service 
or attendance.” ‘The acid tongue of gossip, however, was not 
slow to suggest that though Christian “could have been 
content to have staid longer, he was hastened away.” Many 
suggestions were put forward as to the real tenor of his visit, 
some fantastic enough, but the truth seems to have been 
that it was an impulsive act proceeding from filial affection 
and kindly memories of a hospitality remarkable even in 


that age of brilliant and baroque entertainment when money | 


was poured forth as freely as the wine which had so befuddled 
the brains of the English court ladies at Theobalds in 1606. 


BEATRICE WHITE. 
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DID NAPOLEON LEAVE ST. HELENA ? 


A BeLerAN historian has just written a thesis on Napoleon’s 
escape from St. Helena, which if accepted would mean the 
rewriting of every history book. As a matter of fact there 
is nothing new in this for on the very day after his exile there 
were many persons who could not bring themselves to think 
that the Eagle would resign himself to dying on his rock. 
Although vanquished, Bonaparte could still count upon the 
support of a large part of the French nation. It was therefore 
quite natural that despite the distance, people thought of 
bringing him back. 

That plans were made for the escape of the Emperor 
is incontestable ; the private papers of Metternich furnish 
proof of such enterprises which the astute Austrian frustrated. 
In the papers of the Rothschilds is proof of their interest in 
the Emperor’s return. 

Moreover, this possibility of Napoleon’s escape was the 
constant nightmare of the British ; the anxiety of the British 
Government about seeing the Eagle once more at large is 
reflected in the words and actions of the Emperor’s jailer, 
Hudson Lowe. The exiled man was refused solitude; when 
he went for a half-mile walk on the island, a vast battery 
of signals was set in action. With a good boat and a good 
seaman at the wheel, Napoleon could easily have reached the 
coast, or better still, a friendly ship on the high seas. Only 
money was required and this the Bonapartists did not lack. 
As the prisoner had the means of escaping, why did he not 
do so ? 

THE EMPEROR HAD A DOUBLE 

Just as Hitler has now, so Napoleon had a double who 
had to take his place under certain circumstances. The 
Minister of Police, Fouché, entrusted Ledru with the task of 


_ finding this rara avis, and in his memoirs, published at Liége 


in 1840, Ledru relates how he came across the veteran Francois 


_ Eugéne Robeaud, born at Baleycourt, Meuse, in 1771, who 


resembled in every feature the Emperor of the French, 
Napoleon accepted the service of his double. 
After Waterloo, says Ledru, Robeaud went back to this 


village, but a few months later the Mayor of Baleycourt, 


who sided with the Restoration, pointed out to the police 
the disappearance of the Emperor’s double. This caused 


: a little stir in high circles, but the matter was soon forgotten ; 
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in the French archives, a careless hand wrote in one corner: 
** To be classified.” ‘his is not quite clear to Ledru. 

Was Robeaud substituted for the Emperor? There is 
a great temptation to believe that he was when one reads 
in the municipal register of Baleycourt: “ Frangois Eugéne 
Robeaud, born in this parish, died at St. Helena on... .” 
The date has been erased. Why? Was it not May 5th, 
1821, the date of the Emperor’s death ? Is it Robeaud who 
now rests under the dome at the Invalides? Robeaud 
died at St. Helena without ever having been there for the 
British documents are formal; nobody of the name of 
Robeaud formed part of the Emperor’s suite. 

Let us examine the facts. General Gourgaud left S¢, 
Helena carrying in the sole of his boots the plans for the 
Emperor’s escape. Madame Laetitia collected the money 
and the services of Robeaud were acquired. This small 
farmer’s son had a sister who suddenly left Baleycourt for 
Tours, where she lived in better circumstances than she had 
ever known. Her son, Robeaud’s nephew, became a magis- 
trate. However, it was necessary to wait until clamour 
died down and the watch on the Emperor relaxed a little, 
It was only in 1818 that the substitution could take place, 
and Robeaud died three years later. 

In support of this theory, there is the testimony of Miss 
Maud Richie, who visited Napoleon at St. Helena and had 
known him at Paris. She was astonished at finding him so 
different, in his personal diary and letters to friends, from 
the man she had known at Paris. ” I find it hard to realize,” 
she wrote, “ that illness could change a man in such a way.” 
Other witnesses were amazed at the brutal and disrespectful 
manner in which General Bertrand and his private doctor 
spoke to the Emperor during the last years of his exile. 
May this be regarded as a new proof of the substitution theory 
or simply as the curtness necessary in dealing with so difficult 
a malady ? 


A CouSIN OF THE EMPEROR AND NOT THE EMPEROR HIMSELF 

According to another source, the Corsican abbé, Vignali, 
who had been allowed to join Bonaparte at the instance of 
Madame Laetitia, was the basis of the Emperor’s escape. 
On his return to France (he left St. Helena without any 
particular reason) a cousin of Bonaparte, suffering with an 
incurable cancer of the stomach, is supposed to have been 
sent to St. Helena wearing the priestly garb. In support of 
this it should be remembered that after the arrival of Abbé 


Vignali’s successor, the Emperor’s health suddenly took a | sup 
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turn for the worse. He hardly ever went out of doors. Was 
this not to conceal the difference between the two men ? 
He had continual attacks of vomiting. Might this not have 
been the effect of the climate on the Bonaparte who sacrificed 
himself for the illustrious member of his family ? 

How could the Emperor have embarked and for where ? 
America would have been the safest haven of refuge: it 
should be remembered that when he was negotiating with 
the British, Napoleon offered to abdicate and go to America 
on condition that his son should reign. He had still plenty 
of adherents ; despite the dissensions and petty jealousies 
among those who had followed him, not one would have 
refused to sacrificed himself for his Emperor. He could 
even count partisans among foreigners on St. Helena, such 
as Miss Robinson and Miss Betty Balcombe. 


NAPOLEON IN A BALLOON 

Let us pass over rapidly the offer of the Belgian, Colins, 
who planned to remove the Emperor in a dirigible balloon, 
and that of the Englishman, Johnson, spy, smuggler and 
inventor. The latter, however, is deserving of a few remarks, 
as the pioneer of the submarine. 

Johnson had constructed a boat capable of submersion 
and propulsion under water. He presented his invention to 
the British Government, but his scheme was rejected as 
being devoid of all scientific value. Nevertheless, Johnson 
crossed the estuary of the Thames in his submarine boat. 
His inventor’s pride wounded, he swore to place his boat 
at the service of the Emperor and rescue him. Johnson 
met Madame Laetitia at Rome and it would appear that 
Napoleon’s mother did not disparage this method of seeing 
her son. 

Definite proof, however, is wanting, and we will not 
dwell on that ‘‘ second life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” pub- 
lished in 1840 at London. According to its author, Napoleon 
was let down the cliffs of Prosperous Bay by means of ropes, 
and taken on board a merchantman which immediately 
sailed for North America. A storm compelled the ship 
to seek refuge under the African coast where it foundered, 
and Napoleon, who was considered lost by his friends, died 
among the savage population on July 15th, 1830. But this 
Is pure conjecture. 


A STRANGER AT SCHOENBRUNN 
Whatever the means employed, Napoleon’s escape is 
supposed to have taken place in 1818. At that time, General 
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Bertrand wrote to a friend in Russia: “* Dear Caroline, triumph! 
We have succeeded, Bonaparte has left.”” That same year g 
spectacles-maker installed himself at Verona; he was about 
50 years of age and received the nickname of Napoleon on 
account of his resemblance with the Emperor. A _ witness 
states that he was a man of great intelligence. In 1823 he 
left the town, leaving a letter for his neighbour, Signor 
Petrucci, a jeweller, in which he said: “If I have not re. 
turned in three months, send this letter to the King of France,” 
He did not return and Petrucci sent off the letter. A police 
officer arrived from Paris and bought out the shop. As the 
price of silence Petrucci received 100,000 crowns. In 1853 
he considered that sufficient time had elapsed and that he 
was freed from his bargain; he wrote with certainty that 
Napoleon had been his neighbour. 

The spectacles-maker of Verona left his shop on August 23, 
1818; on September 5th the register of the commissary 
of Schoenbrunn has the following entry: 

“* Yesterday, a stranger attempted to enter the park during 
the night, by climbing over the wall. He was fired on by the 
sentry. Before he died, the man spoke these three words: 
‘* Duke of Reichstadt ... king...son...”’ He had no papers 
to determine his identity, but he must be a Frenchman and 
on important personage, for the Embassy was very anxious 
to claim the body.” 

A letter of Metternich contains this singular sentence: 
“Danger (speaking of the Duke of Reichstadt) now comes 
to us from Italy.” Edmond Rostand, at the moment of 
writing “‘ L’Aiglon”’ thought it concerned the intrigues of 
the Camerate. 

The love of the Emperor for his son is well known and 
it is natural that he should have wished to see him again, 
meeting with death in the attempt. We will not dwell on 
other documents of German origin, which appeared from 1828 
onwards. To explain them or to excuse them it should be 
said that Napoleon’s personality had so impressed itself 
upon his age that twenty years after he was still being 
talked about. 

When war broke out in 1828 between Turkey and Russia, 


a man who landed in Greece from an American ship offered | 


his services to the Sultan. This stranger commanded the 
Turkish army at Iraktscha under the name of Hussein Pacha. 


Hussein Pacha, according to the pamphlets published at | 


Leipzig by Rein, is Napoleon ! 
When vanquished, the Sultan sacrificed his army chief. 
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Is there any truth in this story ? Was Napoleon so imbued 
with the idea of an Oriental Empire that he tried to regain 
ower with the assistance of the Sultan? It seems hardly 
likely, yet the Russian soldiers at Iraktscha were firmly 
convinced that they had encountered the famous little man 
in the grey coat. 

But, you will say, if we admit that Robeaud replaced 
the Emperor in 1818 and that the victor of Austerlitz died 
like a thief in the park of Schoenbrunn, there remains the 
memorial of Las Cases. Was that the work of Robeaud ? 
The memorial of Las Cases was written at St. Helena between 
1815 and 1818, at which times Las Cases and many others 
returned to France. Why should they keep Robeaud 
company ? 

Automarchi’s mask? Let us not forget that the latter 
only produced his cast of the Emperor’s head nine years 
after, in 1830. The Emperor had not been seen for 15 years 
at Paris and Automarchi never succeeded in proving the 
authenticity of his mask. There remains the will, written 
in full by the Emperor’s hand on April 15th and 16th, 1821, 
together with the codicil of the 24th of the same month, a 
few days before his death, I have before me the report of 
a graphologist which says : 

“ Napoleon’s handwriting in his will is deformed by illness. 
The genius of its author is only recognisable in places, while 
it is very visible in former specimens of his writing. It is 
the writing of an enervated man, quite different from his 
usual self.”” 

May it be concluded that Robeaud wrote a will inspired 
by Napoleon before his escape ? We will not go so far as to 
say that. 


PIERRE ARTIGUE. 


WORD-TRAPS 


One would think that the vocabulary of the English language, 
enriched as it is with words borrowed from almost every 
other language under the sun, would be extensive enough to 
allow us to find words in which to clothe even the subtlest 
windings of human thought, without descending to the 
doubtful expedient of distorting some of our words into 
meanings they were never intended to have at all. And yet 
we are continually meeting words which, through generations 
of misuse, have now come to mean the very opposite of what 
they originally meant. Many of our words, which were 
fondly imagined to be settled for all time in their meaning, 
would, on closer examination, be found to have started life 
as something entirely different. 

Let us take a handful of them out of the hat. 

SILHOUETTE. In 1759 Etienne de Silhouette was the 
French Minister of Finance, and his policy of drastic economy 
in every department of national life provoked from his victims 
the retaliation of dubbing anything cheap (and therefore 
“economical ”’) as “a la Silhouette ”—- much as we to-day 
might label our economical purchases by the name of “‘ Wool- 
worth.” In those days, before the advent of the camera, 
the only cheap form of portraiture was the humble black- 
paper profile; and these were nicknamed “ portraits 4 la 
Silhouette,” in derision of the unpopular Minister. Even- 
tually the term was shortened to “ silhouette,”’ and was used 
almost exclusively of shadow-portraits. In England these 
shadow-portraits were called “shades”; and it was only 
towards the beginning of the 19th century, when French 
refugees were flocking to England, that the foreign affectation 
displaced the native word, and “ shades ”’ began to be called 
** silhouettes.” 

However meaningless the word “ silhouette ” may be for 
its purpose, it has nevertheless survived to this day—but with 
this peculiar difference, that whereas it was first applied to 
things as a jibe of niggardly cheapness, and then narrowed 
down in its application to one particular form of cheapness, 
the “ shade,” it has now lost the last vestige of the original 
sneer that it contained, and means “‘ outline’ alone. To-day 
one can hardly open a fashion-paper without coming across 
references to ‘‘ this season’s silhouette” or ‘‘ the Ascot sil- 
houette,” etc., ad nauseam. In romantic novels we read of 
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“palms silhouetted against the tropic sunset,” in gangster 
stories of “‘ the villain’s face silhouetted against the window,” 
and so on. The word has turned a complete somersault in 
its career of little more than a hundred years. 

Along with silhouettes in old family albums we often 
fnd “ vignettes,” those old-fashioned little engravings used 
as chapter-headings and tail-pieces in our great-grandfathers’ 
books. The word is used to-day as referring exclusively to 
pictures whose edges are undefined and shaded away to 
nothing. But the word originally referred to pictures that 
had a very definite border, and that of vine-leaves or other 
such pattern. It seems odd that a name given to a particular 
kind of engraving on account of its one special feature should 
now be applied to pictures in which that one special feature 
| is absent. 

Most of these old-fashioned “vignettes” represented 
‘miniature landscapes ; and when we use the word “ minia- 
ture” we invariably mean “small.” But that was not the 
original meaning of the word at all. It actually has no sug- 
gestion of “smallness” in it whatever. It is derived from 
the word ‘‘ minium,” the Latin name for “red lead,” a 
pigment much used in painting and illuminating. Most 
illuminating is done on a very minute scale, and ‘“‘ miniating ” 
| (as it was called) was done with very fine brushes and in very 
tiny forms. Hence the confusion arose in the minds of those 
** miniating,”’ but 
fancied they could detect some connection with the word 
“minimum”; and hence also the false conclusion that 
such a misapprehension was bound to lead to. Nowadays 
a “miniature? can be painted in any colour besides, or 
instead of, “‘ minium ’’—but it must be small / 
When we use the curious “ paraphernalia’ for all the 


necessary equipment for some particular purpose, we are 
resurrecting a Greek word that had only one very definite 
meaning, and that nothing whatever to do with the necessary 
tools, appliances, gear and what-not for some particular job. 
It comes from two words meaning “ beyond ” and “ dowry,” 
and actually meant the miscellaneous personal property of 
a bride, apart from her dowry—that is to say, her jewels, 


| her clothes, her own intimate treasures. ‘‘ A bride’s own 
intimate treasures ’’ seems a queer word for us to keep alive 


in allusion to, say, blocks and tackle, pulleys and ropes and 
levers, and wedges and winches and all the rest of the “ para- 
phernalia ” of weight-haulage ! 

“Virtue,” especially during the last few generations, has 
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had a special meaning of its own as referring to the mor] 
chastity of women ; yet the original word had nothing what. 
ever to do with women. It comes from the Latin “ vir” 
a man, and meant “ manly qualities,” such as virility, power 
energy, strength, and so on, with a very active, not a passive 
suggestion. As John Ruskin said, “‘ The very word “ virtue” 
means not “ conduct ‘” but “ strength,” vital energy in the 
heart.” (In its sense of active power, we may recall Jesus’ 
words, when the woman touched the hem of his garment, 
‘“‘T perceive that virtue is gone out of me’’). Nowadays it 
is a very much more impalpable abstraction than that, a 
moral quality of goodness, passive, not active, feminine much 
more than masculine. 

One often thinks of “‘ arctic ’’ as meaning in itself “ cold” 
and we might wonder, then, why the South Pole, where it 
is just as cold as the North Pole, should be called the 
** Antarctic,” or “opposite of cold.” The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that “‘ Arctic’ does not mean “ cold” 
at all, and never did. It comes from the Greek word 
*‘ arktos,” a bear. And we might plausibly argue from this 
that ‘“‘ arctic”? regions must be those where bears abound; 
and when we further remember that bears are not found in 
the “‘ antarctic,” we might begin to flatter ourselves on the 
accuracy of our etymology. But we should still be wrong! 
For the bears referred to are the Great and Little Bears, 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, those constellations beneath 
which lie the North Polar Regions. The Pole Star is one of 
the Little Bear group. 

We should, as just remarked, be very cautious in our 
excavations of the roots of words, or we may find ourselves 
pitching headlong into some hidden pitfall. It was Arch- 
bishop Trench, the great philologist, I believe, who told of 
an amateur etymologist who fancied he saw in the word 
‘ crypt ’’ nothing more than a corruption of the words “ cry- 
pit,” suggesting a dark, dank, subterranean place of weeping. 

An equally absurd bit of false etymology is the amusing 


effort of a too enthusiastic word-explorer who tried to make 
out that the word “‘ pug-nose”’ should be written as one 
word, ‘‘ pugnose,” meaning combative, and that it was a 
direct derivative from the Latin word “ pugno,” I fight, with 
the normal adjectival suffix, “‘ -ose,” like ‘‘ adipose,’’ “ belli- 
cose,” ‘‘ comatose,” etc. That such noses are often found 


decorating the faces of pugilists and other pugnacious people 
only seemed to strengthen the probability of his ingenious 
theory. And yet we can’t help thinking that perhaps his 


~ 
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line of reasoning was a little too clever, and that the man 
gho first referred to his friend’s nose as a “ pug-nose ” was 
much more likely comparing it to the pug-dog’s snub button 
of a nose than dabbling in the classics. 

But I doubt whether there has ever been a more ridiculous 
bit of illogical etymology than that immortalised in the 
Limerick about the erudite milkman of Cheam, 


Who once had a horrible dream 
That he’d called his emporium 
‘‘Smith’s Crematorium,” 

Thinking that “crema” meant “cream”! 


Perry McLeEop. 


LONDON LORE 


THERE were many ancient galleried inns in London, but only 
one appears to have the distinction of giving rise to a popular 
proverb. This was the Bull, or Black Bull, on the west side 
of Bishopsgate Street, owned before the Reformation by the 
nuns of St. Helen’s, whose house was just opposite. We 
first hear of the Cambridge carriers’ carts calling there in 1549, 
and later in the century the traffic was conducted by Thomas 
Hobson, who is said to have been the first to let out saddle 
horses on hire, and whose persistent habit of forcing customers 
to take the horse next to the stable door gave rise to the 
expression, “‘ Hobson’s choice.” His effigy in fresco used to 
be displayed on the front of the inn. 

Shakespeare is also associated with the Bull and seems to 
have rented the yard for his stage plays before he went to 
Southwark in 1598, for in that year he was assessed for a 
subsidy at £5 13s. 4d. arising from the inn. Richard Tarlton, 
the famous clown, also performed there. 

The Bull extended from Bishopsgate Street to Broad 
Street, and in the seventeenth century formed a lane called 
Bull Alley. The site is now Palmerston House. a. 


POEM 


THE EXILE’S EASTER 


Fr in a distant city, see 

The exiles seeking patiently 

Through the long midnight, in an alien spring, 
That dawn majestic, when the bells shall ring 
And every voice shall shout, though hoarse with tears, 
Across a thousand miles, a thousand years, 

The Easter-Greeting once again, 

So sweet, so bitter-sweet—(sure, not in vain 

Our friends, our land, lie in the dust of death . . .) 
Beneath the golden domes, with bated breath, 

We watch the dead Christ pass, 

In darkness and in doubt .. . (Alas, 

Our dear ones—Give them rest, O Lord.) 

... Out of the deepest night 

There breaks a sudden light, 

And through the silence strikes a Song— 

“The Lord is risen ! ”—(Ah, we’ve waited long . . .). 


Delirious with delight we go 
Around the ikons to and fro 

In glad procession one and all ; 
Some splendid for the festival 

In white with shining ropes of pearl 
And hair in glossy plait and curl, 
But some wear black for memory 
Of hours that once passed happily, 
And others wear as best they may 
Clothes of a common working-day ; 
Yet one and all we shout and sing 
And join with every living thing 
To keep the holy Easter-tide 

Of Christ who for us lived and died. 


At length into the dawn we go, not comfortless, 

Our land’s long martyrdom shall surely cease, 

From darkness and from desolation and the evil day 
Grant us our Country’s Resurrection, Lord, we pray! 


E. Mary Prister-CRUTTWELL. 


WITCHCRAFT 


Aw alarm clock showed the hour to be eleven, eleven o’clock 
in the evening. ‘The kitchen was almost spacious; the 
white-washed walls slowly saturated with steam from cooking, 
bore the marks of use in their dents, stains and scratches ; 
near the door could be seen a series of notches where the 
children had measured their height year after year. The 
kitchen things were not arranged symmetrically, but yet in 
order, that is, those most in use were placed in reach on the 
lower shelf of the dresser, and those no longer serviceable 
or which were intended as ornaments, were put up above. 
When Toussainte had installed herself in these rooms on 
becoming a widow, they were still lit by oil; now an electric 
light hung from the ceiling, along with a paper to catch the 
fies. This lamp, a gas-stove, the waxed cloth on the table, a 
coffee-mill bought in a suburban bazaar almost dated the 
background. ‘They removed it from the grandeur of being 
of all time. 

Toussainte, seated near the table, was chattering with a 
woman who had got there before the others ; she was arranging 
the plates and dishes used that evening, the vulgarity of their 
gestures, somehow made their talk, one could hardly say why, 
more disquieting and also more strange by making them a 
part of the commonplace reality of their surroundings. 

Some women came in: they were neighbours. Those 
who were over forty seemed old; some thin, already bent, 
others, too stout, spreading out everywhere into their shape- 
less clothes. A young woman with a tired air had brought 
a child whom she could not leave alone. With each arrival 
were exchanged those quasi-ritual phrases, insignificant but 
indispensable, that differ in each class, but which on the whole 
all show the same attempt at politeness or hospitality. When 


' the neighbours had sat down Toussainte offered them coffee ; 


they refused it, saying it would be better to wait. Someone 


_ asked: ‘‘ Has she come?” ‘“‘ No,” said Toussainte. 


Then, two young girls came in. They were Toussainte’s 


| daughters. They accentuated the modernity of the setting ; 
_ they had short hair and their lips were painted. The youngest, 


a sempstress, had worked for some seasons in a big hotel at 


_ Nice, and so they introduced some slang expressions, some- 


times incorrectly, which they had picked up in the company 
of lift-men and page-boys, into the Italian dialect they spoke. 
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Then, a woman’s step, lighter than the rest, echoed 
along the passage. Toussainte lifted her head and said: 

** Perhaps that’s her.” 

It was only Algenara Nerci, a young neighbour. She was 
the daughter of a refugee from Piedmont; her father, 
Communist, had been killed in a scuffle. Her mother had died 
soon after their arrival in France, her brother, a stone. 
mason, had gone to try his luck in Paris ; she was left alone, 
She had got her living as a servant, then as a dressmaker, 
She was handsome with a hard, brown beauty, which no one 
noticed, because it is very common in this class at her age, 
She sat down in a corner by the window near the other two 
girls. The terrible mistral of November made the badly 
fastened window-shutter creak; a puff of air entered the 
room; with one hand Algenara put the shutter in its place 
and leaned her head against it. She closed her eyes. The 
savage wind brought back to her vague old happenings of 
which she did not usually think ; the house of her childhood 
in a mountain village, a grandmother who spun at the distaff, 
the eager agitation she felt when she heard tales of witches. 

Some time afterwards a young man came in. In his 
face could be seen conflicting signs of grief, fatigue and the 
satisfied air of one pleasing to women. He might have been 
about twenty-five years old. He sat down near the table. 
Toussainte made room for him with a sort of eagerness. He 
asked: “Is she here ?” 

It was the second time that this phrase had been uttered. 
Toussainte shook her head. He went on: “Id better go 
and fetch her.” “She'll come all right by herself,” said 
Toussainte. He was silent. In his turn he refused coffee. 
One of Toussainte’s daughters, leaning by the window, stood 
up and said: “‘ Here she is.” Then only he became aware 
of the presence of the young girls. He bowed to them 
clumsily. It seemed to the company that Algenara grew pale. 

At last she whom they awaited appeared. She was 


very young, almost a child. She wore a little hat in the | 
latest fashion, a cloak trimmed with fur, transparent stockings | 
and thin shoes. Her face was coloured twice over—with fever | 
and with paint. She breathed with difficulty for she had come _ 


up the staircase too quickly. She bowed to everyone with a 


sort of timid haughtiness, for having experienced many | 


insults and suffered from them she was accustomed to take 
up a defiant attitude. Near the stove there was an empty 
armchair; she sat down there. The women drew away 
their chairs more than they need have done to make room for 


; 
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her, the one who had a child sat down again at the back of the 
rom. From their manner it was apparent that they envied 
her beauty, felt sorry for her because she was ill, and were 
afraid of infection. Humbert drew his chair along and 
Jaced himself near her. She said: ‘‘I am late.” ‘* No,” 
said someone. 

She took a little case of compressed powder from her 
handbag and powdered her face. The women, especially 
the youngest ones, rubbed their eyes at the sight of her 
clothes, her handbag of doe-skin, the false pearls of her 
tight collar. They had a grudge against Humbert for 
satisfying her sick fancies for they knew that the family of the 
young chauffeur was poor, and that he did not help his own 
relatives. He was her lover, but for decency’s sake they called 
him her fiancé—the fiancé of Amanda. It was true that he 
would have married her if she could have been cured or if 
his own family had consented to his burdening himself with a 
dying wife. They knew that she kept on asking him to do 
so, as if it was still worth the trouble, and they blamed her 
for wishing to force useless formalities on this young man, 
since after all she was going to die. 

He took her hand. He tried to show her all the more 
kindness because for a long while he had ceased to love 
her. As a result of taking her to doctors, going to see her 
at hospital, buying her expensive medicines, he had ended 
by forgetting the time when they danced together at public 
balls in the suburbs, when he brought her back again, unknown 
to anyone, in his master’s motor-car, rolling with lights out 
along mountain roads, mingling the sensation of their two 
bodies with the illusion of the luxury belonging to others. 
He had ceased to be her lover since the hand of death had been 
visibly laid on her ; for him Amanda had become a mournful 
attachment. His affection, being no longer love, missing 
the ways in which love indulges, could only be expressed 
by symbols, like the worship of God. Keeping company 


' with the sick girl had taught this young man the refinements 


of suffering. Humbert, seated by Amanda, kept hold of the 
warm, too warm hand, and all kinds of obscure, almost mystic 
sensations, duty, pity, fear, went to make up his loyalty. 

She said, ‘‘ Aunt, I’m cold.” 

Toussainte then remembered that she had offered her 
nothing and suggested some coffee, some rum. She drank 
and then ate with an agitation which showed her gums. 
For a moment; she loved to be ill, for otherwise, married 
to him or not, Humbert would have deserted her for others. 
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Like all those who are dying of her complaint, she did no} 
believe she was going to die. She had never had anothe 
lover ; and so she had only Humbert whom she could blame, 
for what she called her misfortune ; he was the only person 
whom she had the pleasure of being able to blame for some. 
thing. Since, according to her, he was to blame for every. 
thing, she thought she had the right to demand the impossible 
from him ; her unreasonableness was her revenge and helped 
at the same time to prove to herself and to prove to others 
that a man could still sacrifice himself for her. She envied al] 
women, yet thought herself superior to all of them, for all 
were now anxious to help her, and their dislike of touching 
her, of kissing her, gave the proud feeling of making them 
afraid of her. Besides, not one of these women hated her, 
indeed pity made them love her. She wanted the attentions 
which they thought it their duty to give her, like a debtor 
casts his own integrity in the face of his creditors. Amanda's 
spitefulness annoyed those who wept at her death bed; 
they were shocked all day long at finding her troublesome, 
rude, greedy, and did not understand that her unpleasant 
smile, her little deceits, her rudeness, were in her case, as 
surely the effect of her illness and its attendant symptoms, 
as were her growing thinness, her cough and the loss of her 
voice. Someone asked: “ What about your child ?” 

Then, she told everyone that he now weighed twenty 
pounds. The strength of this little being, who had lived in 
her and had lived on her, but whom they would not let her 
suckle, nor soon afterwards kiss, was a revenge, almost a 
compensation. Severed by distance, not only from her body 
but from her heart, he was getting bigger somewhere in the 
country with a woman, who had undertaken to bring him up. 
She seldom thought of him, being more and more occupied 
by the internal troubles of her illness, like a mortal gestation. 
Knowing her child but little, she did not love him so much as 
she was proud of him, but sometimes hated him, as if he had 
stolen her life from her by coming into the world. 

Toussainte said: “ Twenty minutes to midnight.” 

That was the time at which they expected Cattaneo 
of Aigues, who was considered in that part of the country to 
be a skilful healer. Above all, he could remove spells. 
Seeing how Amanda was wasting away, despite draughts and 
injections, her neighbours, her sisters, her aunt had finished 
by asking him to come. All believed that a spell had been 
cast on her; it might be by a rival, it might be by a witch 
who could not help destroying like some animals cannot help 
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yoreting poison. Everything had been tried; even a pil- 
image to Lourdes ; even to going to consult some celebrated 
rofessors at Marseilles. In view of this failure of faith and 
science, both of which seemed to recognise, almost to approve 
of death, these folk had gone back to the oldest method 
according to them, the most tried and tested, towards the 
grcerer, Who deals with death like an invisible adversary, 
tries to frighten him, and fights him by grappling with him. 
Despairing of doctors, Humbert consented to the test; all 
these women had began to suspect each other, many had put 
themselves out in order to assist at the business ; perhaps the 
better to show their own innocence. 

“ We can start,” said Toussainte. 

“* Aunt,” said Amanda, ‘‘ this could have been done at 
my own place.” 

The idea of undressing before these women, in this strange 
room, filled her with an unexpected shame and fear. 

“ Your place is too small,” said Toussainte. 

A woman, who lived in a room close by, said that Amanda 
could undress there in comfort, and they went out together. 
They met Cattaneo of Aigues at the door. Amanda shrank 
aside ; he said to her: “‘ It’s you, little one.” 

She did not answer; he came in. The women wondered 
at his having picked out the invalid without anyone having 
pointed her out, as if the appearance of Amanda was not 
enough to tell him. He made excuses for being late, took off 
his overcoat, and sat down in the armchair that Amanda had 
left empty. He spoke little. He was a small man, poorly 
dressed, who worked by day as a bookkeeper ; he brought the 
formality of a bureaucrat into the setting of a nightmare. 
He came close to the stove; with cold anger he found that 
they had almost let it go out. Algenara rose to make up the 
fire. As she was the poorest there she was treated as a servant. 

The women pressed against each other. Someone said : 

“ And if no one had done her a wrong, what will be seen 


' inthe water?” “ Nothing,” said the man. 


Toussainte went on: “If no one had done her a wrong, 
she would not be where she is.” 

She thought she was obliged to testify to the health of her 
own people for the reputation of her family. 

*“ All the same,” said Humbert, ‘‘ her father and mother 
died of the same disease.” 

He liked to recall this fact, feeling that he was delicate 
himself. He was always afraid that someone would accus 
him of having infected her. 
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‘* This illness is not natural,” said Toussainte. 

She did not believe she could speak so well. For they 
men and women there was no natural illness, and perha 
nothing was natural. Their universe rested on chaos, and all 
events, even the simplest, remained mysteries, but there were 
some that happened more frequently than others, they got 
used to these. The phases of the moon, the way fire was 
produced in their cooking-stoves, were as inconceivable to 
them as the formation of hollow cavities in sick lungs; not 
being natural, that is to say, equitable in their eyes, like the 
deaths of old people. They were, however, human beings, 
fated by the instinct of their species to seek for and perhaps 
to invent causes, so they attributed the wasting away of 
Amanda to the cause they thought the most simple, the most 
human, the power of which they had often experienced in their 
own lives, to envy, the jealousy of one woman of another. 

Someone said faintly: “It is true she must have been 
exhausted bringing up her brothers and sisters by herself.” 

There was silence. Nobody—and Amanda’s aunt less 
than anyone—liked to think of the exertions which must have 
been made by this little, headstrong head to feed her young 
brothers, when she herself was only a child. Furthermore, 
this mention of work, of the courage of Amanda, hurt them 
all, as if they were suspected of some sort of inferiority com- 
pared to her, even it was that of weariness or of misfortune. 

“Fancy,” said Toussainte, “as if one had worked less 
than she did!” 

In Humbert’s presence, a feeling of shame prevented 
them from recalling the other causes of her illness. The 
meetings on the seashore in the dampness of night, the moist 
heat of dancing halls, the after effects of a difficult childbirth. 

Amanda came in again closely wrapped up in her cloak; 
the pale colour of her legs resembled the bronze shade of her 
stockings, and, as she was used to high-heeled shoes, she 
walked on tip-toe. 


Cattaneo said: “‘ Where are your things ?” 


She carried them under her arm. She put them on a | 


chair and methodically made a parcel, putting the shoes in 
the middle, rolling up the stockings, wrapping up everything 
in her chemise and then in her dress. It was a silk dress 
trim and bright. Coquetry had prevented her from choosing 
her oldest ; now she was sorry to have sacrificed it. 
Algenara came close to help her. Toussainte said to her 
brutally, “‘ No.’’ She stepped back, Amanda lifted her eyes 
without understanding—they were friends. Often at the 
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inning of her relations with Humbert, Algenara had lent 
her her room ; she put that to her credit, without reflecting 
that this lonely girl, who passed for being chaste, had thus got 
the pleasure of living and sleeping in an atmosphere of love. 

It was Cattaneo of Aigues who undertook to place the 
slim parcel, which made one think of a skin, in a new cauldron. 

They sat down again. The water was slow in boiling, 
as it always is when one watches it. Under their breaths the 
women talked of illnesses, of deaths, of mysterious cures, 
exchanging under different formulae the very same ideas. 

This scene, acted on many planes, would have taken in 
alike lovers of the picturesque and lovers of the drama. The 
thoughts, the instincts, had come down from remotest times, 
but these two men and these women, sitting in a kitchen 
under the electric light, watching the water bubble in a nickel 
boiler, would have only appeared to an observer as the 
commonplace, weekly tableau— itself almost a ritual—of the 
washing day. 

Silence in inaction for simple folk is something unnatural. 
They associate it usually with work, which takes them out 
of themselves (work, perhaps unknown to them, is the 
devotion of the poor). They make no distinction between 
resting and telling stories. However, here all kept quiet in 
deference to their own expectations ; their hands idle like their 
lips, lay on their knees, clumsily still, and this resting-place in 
life, this respectful submissiveness, reminded them of the half 
hour of repose and constraint during High Mass on Sunday. 

The water began to gurgle—the women found this noise 
somewhat disturbing, something, they knew not what, that 
had no resemblance to the daily boiling of coffee and the 
hour-glass in the kitchen. Amanda, wrapped in her cloak, 
trembled, not with cold, but with fear ; she had heard tell that 
people under a spell always die if they try to discover who 
has cast it. Her disease, being within her, did not seem to 
her to be something external, strange, that one could get 
rid of or give away to someone, but now-a-days confusedly 
mingled with the conception she had got used to of herself. 
Algenara at the other side of the room kept quiet ; Cattaneo 
of Aigues watched the alarm-clock. When the two hands met 
at the top of the dial, he got up, took the cauldron, put it 
on a chair and said to Amanda: ‘“‘ Come.” 

She drew near submissively. The steam blinded her ; 
she leaned forward, she tried without succeeding to make out 
a pattern in the formless bubbling, in which here and there 
linen swelled up. She wanted to see, if only to relieve her 
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anguish, not to have waited for nothing, naked under he 
cloak, among these women who talked to her of black magic; 
if only not to disappoint the others by cheating their 
expectations. Since everyone, in such circumstances, could 
see, why had she not been able to see ? She tried to recall the 
faces of rivals, of enemies, to invent something, to project 
something outside herself. The troubled water did not even 
reflect her own image. She staggered. The women tried to 
come forward. Cattaneo of Aigues waved them aside with a 
gesture. He put his hand on her frail shoulder ; he said; 

“Look well. The woman who has done harm to you 
is going to appear in the water. Her hair, . . .” he passed 
his hand over the hair of Amanda, like a hypnotiser. She 
repeated with desperately open eyes: “‘ Her hair. . . .” 

He went on imagining the image bit by bit. 

“erepe. ..;” 

“‘ Her eyes. ... 

““ Her mouth. .. .” 

*“* Her mouth... .” 

Algenara threw herself on her knees. 

“Look no longer, Amanda. Don’t look. You'll see 
nothing. It wasn’t me. You'll see nothing. . 

She faltered. She repeated, dragging herself along the 
floor: ‘‘ It wasn’t me, was it? It wasn’t me?”’ 

Amanda covered her face with her hands and said: “1 
always knew it.” 

And she let herself fall back on her chair. She was seized 
by a fit of coughing. As her lips became covered with blood 
she opened her handbag to get out her handkerchief. 

This time the women stood up, making a ring round 
the young woman who had given herself away by her denials. 
Cattaneo of Aigues seemed to hear nothing. He opened a 
drawer in the kitchen dresser, chose a knife from it, tried the 
point and handed it to Amanda. 

She looked at him stupidly without understanding. Then 
he said to her. 

“You go and thrust your knife into the water where 
you have seen the image. You thrust it down to the bottom, 
even if the water resists, even if it screams—— ”’ 

He added, after a pause, 

“* Even if it bleeds.” 

“‘T shall be cured ?” 

** Yes,” said the man. 

Amanda got up. She began again: ‘“‘ And she will die.” 

One scarcely heard her. ott ; 
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_“ Yes,” said the man. 
. Algenara howled. rather. than screamed. 

“T don’t want to be killed.” . 

‘. Amanda, leaning over the cauldron, looked at the water. 
This water which was going to cry out, to resist, to bleed, 
terrified her, like a living woman, more than a living woman. 
She wished that Cattaneo of Aigues, when forewarning her, had 
prevented her from doing anything. She had to act without 
knowing what would happen and precisely in order that 
she might know. Often she had said to herself that she would 
kill Humbert if he abandoned her. She was unable to 
bear a grudge against this young woman for having wished 
her to die. In her place she would have done the same. 
She was unable to bear her a grudge since she was loveless. 
Humbert didn’t love her. She wanted to laugh; what was 
this young woman but a witch who could not even make 
someone fall in love with her ? Thus she tried to picture to 
herself the harm that Algenara had been able to do, as the 
result of bewitchment, of the evil eye. She did not succeed. 
Among these women who were sorry for her, who considered 
that their sorrow for her absolved them from anything more 
to do with her, there was one who envied her, who was so 
jealous of her that she wanted her to die. Her happiness 
troubled someone: therefore she was happy ; and she looked 
triumphantly at the young woman rolling on the floor. 

The stimulating murmur of the water filled her ears, 
mingling with the beating of the blood in her arteries ; she had 
no idea her body still held so much. Memories returned to 
her with a background of infancy, as if from a far country 
from whence there is no return; clear, vivid pictures that 
became almost absurd, unconnected with anything. A 
rabbit that was to be killed in the kitchen for the Sunday 
dinner ; her mother calling to her to make haste; she had 
not the courage to make the first cut in its fur ; it was alive, 
it resisted, alive everywhere, in a way she had not foreseen— 
horrible. Then one day, she had got a situation as a servant, 
when still almost a child, with a woman who fed her badly, 
weakened her, struck her. She did not want to work there 
any longer, she had tried to cut her thumb, so that she would 
not be able to work ; the blood ran; it could not be stopped. 
She put her hand to her mouth to suck it; her mouth was 
full of blood. She swallowed it painfully. If the water in 
the boiler was now to be filled with blood, she asked herself 
what water would be left in the world, clean, limpid, drinkable ; 
she said, ‘‘ How thirsty I am!” 
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No one heard her. She felt stifled ; the knife slipped from 
19 hands. The women rushed forward when they saw her 
aint. 

Cattaneo of Aigues slipped on his coat. He was not 
sensitive. The death of Amanda was now certain, it seemed 
to him in a sort of way justified by its certainty. It was 
painful for her relatives, cruel for her lover, at least for some 
hours, perhaps beneficial for the child, rid of a useless mother, 
whom he had never known, and therefore would never 
regret—but in any case it did not matter to him. In warning 
Amanda that the water might turn bloody, he had only 
followed the language of custom; although he had often 
presided at this rite, he had never seen blood. At most 
the bewitched one had cut through some resistance, had 
heard a cry. He did not doubt the whole phenomenon 
could take place. Like a scientist who persists in trying an 
experiment over again though it has always proved incon- 
clusive, he had set his heart upon producing the miracle from 
one sick person after another. He had a grievance against 
Amanda for not having helped him better in particularly 
favourable circumstances because, after all, the witch was 
present. This clear-sighted peasant, who was only interested 
in facts, showed the mind of a materialist physician in his 
sorcerer’s recipes, as certain men of science at the bedsides 
of the sick show the minds of miracle-workers. 

He walked across the room ; his eyes rested on Algenara ; 
she had collapsed in a heap on the red tiles of the floor; 
she did not weep but made a sobbing noise in her throat. 
He said to her: ‘‘ So it was you who did the harm.” 

Now he no longer felt curious except about her. She 
kept silent; he enumerated the different kinds of sorcery, 
the pierced bullock’s heart, the lemon buried under the 
threshold, the clippings of nails which are burnt. At each 
phrase she savagely shook her head; she said at last: 


“No... No... I only wished it . . . only wished it.” | 


He had a feeling of respect for her, almost of admiration, 
as for a foe whose power he had happened to discover. 

“Then, you are very strong,” he said. 

He went out. Vague pictures crossed the mind of 
Algenara ; she remembered a raid of Fascists on her father’s 
house ; he had been beaten ; she had waited crunching on the 
ground, coiled up until the storm of men had gone. She 
wondered if the women were waiting to beat her, to drive 
her out. Would Humbert now kill her ? She raised her head. 
Humbert was crying in a corner. She waited with a kind of 
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impatience for taunts to start—the air was thick, it vibrated 
with cries and words which were not addressed to her. 
Since this noise had nothing to do with her, it was equivalent 
to silence. 

She stood up completely. The women were busy around 
Amanda, who had swooned. Her cloak had slipped from her 
shoulders ; her body, naked, slim, white, smooth as the stone 
of a fruit, no longer hidden by rind and pulp, seemed at once to 
contain and to expose death, like a monstrance. Her head 
was thrown back upon the back of a chair. Algenara could 
not see her face. Curiosity impelled her, the vague hope, 
perhaps, of something irreparable: bending forward she 
mechanically put her hand on the shoulder of a woman, who 
looked round with a cry. It was the mother of the child. 
She shrank back ; she humbly said: 

“My son has not yet done anything to you.” 

And she tried to cover the child’s little face with her 
pocket-handkerchief. Then, for the first time, Algenara 
understood that something had changed and that she terrified 
these women. She felt neither astonishment nor triumph ; 
these folk had entered that evening into a cycle where the 
extraordinary is logically deduced from the extraordinary, 
as in the geometry of a nightmare. She told herself with a 
relief that was purely physical that they were not going to 
hit her, that they wouid let her go away, that they wanted her 
to go away. The whistling of the wind across the blind 
reminded her that it was cold outside; with her eyes she 
vaguely sought for something in the room ; she said: “ My 
shawl... .” 

The women looked round the room. The fringe of the 
shawl dragged on the floor; on coming in she had put it on 
the back of the chair where Amanda was now seated. Some- 
one lifted up her head which swayed from right to left with the 
unconsciousness of a baby. Humbert pulled at the shawl, 
which offered resistance, caught no doubt by some unseen 
projection ; and the slowness which he had to put into this 
simple action gave it an unexpected importance, hardly 
endurable, which they would not have noticed had it taken 
less time. Humbert methodically folded the square of 
material, as if it was worth his while to do so, and handed it 


_ to Algenara. Their looks met; there was in Humbert’s 


neither anger nor even astonishment; nothing but that 
emptiness in which we are plunged by submission to mis- 
fortune. 

Then only, there vanished any remaining hopes of love, 
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the stronger because unconscious, she could not even tauy 
herself with their absurdity; she felt that she would no 
belong to this man, and that doubtless she would neve 
belong to any other man. Fear, and, at the same time, 
the possibility of hate, killed the possibility of love. Noy 
that an ordeal which they considered conclusive, had show, 
she had the mysterious power to destroy, these folk were yo 
longer angry at the evil which they supposed she had caused, 
nor at that which she was able to do. All, without speaking, 
remembered some symptoms they had formerly unheeded, 
or which had disquieted them without, however, putting then 
on their guard; her quiet assurance before savage animal, 
curious noises which occurred near her, the spots in her eyes, 
Lastly, they called to mind that a child, whom she had looked 
after, had suddenly died. Pity, caused perhaps by the old 
remembrance of persecutions and executions, renewed in 
their more recent experiences by the vision of the hysterical 
fits in which witches writhe, was mingled with the terror they 
had of her, making it almost a dismayed form of respect, 
A mysterious sense of the scheme of the world made them 
credit the existence of beings differing from others, even 
when their actions are an offence to right and sometimes 
to pity. Their acts of faith or of resignation towards the 
Creator confirmed the necessity of witches. Expressing 
this idea by a symbol which was not without beauty, these 
Catholic peasants said that the sacrifice of the mass could 
not take place, unless there prowled round about the church, 
a servant of the old enemy, the old accuser, but also, after 
all, the old helper of God. And giving the clergy quite 
naturally the character of regulators in that Spiritual world, 
which is the background and womb of the other, they supposed 
that the priest, on certain days of the year, marked the infant 
brought for baptism with a sign which predestines him to the 
sad but indispensable office of little servant of evil. 


Algenara wrapped herself up in her shawl, as if chilly, | 


as if the cold in the street already reached her. No one spoke 
a word; one heard the increasingly irregular wheezing of 
Amanda’s last breaths, and these noises, this animal-like 
straining within her bare breast, these shudders, the symptoms 


of internal derangement, seemed to be the mechanism of | 


death. When she had finished pinning up her shawl, Algenara 


went to the door: in silence all looked on as its panels closed | 


again. 


She went down the unlit staircase as carefully as if she | 


had been blind. At the bottom a candle-end was burning in 
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a corner; a cat who knew her, came and rubbed itself against 
her legs, hoping she would stroke it. She bent down a 
moment, the innocence of the animal responding to her own 
mysterious innocence. Not for a second did she doubt having 
killed this woman by wishing her death; she did not doubt 
because no one doubted it. At the same time the certainty 
of this strange power took away the remorse that any ordinary 
crime would have caused her, and gave her a feeling of irre- 
sponsibility which was not an excuse but a justification. She, 
who is possessed by a power, would have no reason for existing 
ifshe was not its tool. Never having heard it said that witches 
felt any shame, she ceased to have any, being already identified 
with her role. Although Amanda was dear to her and she 
liked her all the more because she envied her, being in some 
way blended with her, by dint of substituting herself for her 
in thought she suddenly left off pitying her, for one who 
casts spells does not pity her victims. The certainty that 
Humbert would never feel anything but horror for her, and 
all the more perhaps because he would thus hide from himself 
the secret relief which he felt at this death, this certainty, the 
only perceptible, precise fact, weighing with all its importance 
on her, like some foreign body, prevented Algenara from 
getting any benefit from her wish to murder—a fact which 
she admitted. Forgetting that this feeling had its roots in 
the simplest instinct, unquestionably the easiest to explain, 
she ended by imagining it to be motiveless, because the 
result had shown its uselessness. Not having benefited 
herself by it, took away all remorse for having caused it, 
and even the idea of having had a secret interest in this 
death. The deed having benefited no one attained the 
mystery, almost the dignity, of being without a cause. 


Some women coming down behind her moved aside in 
order not to touch her in crossing the threshold ; she heard 
them whisper that Amanda would not last till dawn. Then 
these vague shadows got ahead of her and melted into the 
darkness. Now it came on to rain ; Algenara, wrapping herself 
up more closely in her shawl, began to follow the narrow, 
stony street. As she walked she thought. 


She did not reflect. She was one of those people who 
never reflect, but think of a succession of pictures; the 
lowered blind of a laundry reminded her that Toussainte had 
asked her to come to-morrow to help in the washing ; she need 
not go, they no longer wanted her. She told herself with 
sudden joy, that she had finished with the little services she 
had done for the neighbours, grinding the evening coffee, 
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lighting the fire in the morning. The chats with young me 
by the light of street lamps were also over, popular dances jn 
the red confusion of lanterns, parties from the workshop got 
up in spring-time. She was alone. It was on account of the 
power they attributed to her and which henceforth she would 
attribute to herself, like the magic circle of the old magicians 
which both isolated and defended them. Like the mythical 
king around whom everything turned into gold, around 
her everything in the future would be turned into terror, 
At the same time she was not lonely. She felt herself united 
across space by ties, the stronger as they were invisible, 
in communion with all those, who are persecuted, who are 
flattered, who are venerated, with the scattered brotherhood 
of those who weave spells, of secret folk, of village wizards, 
This young woman, who until then had got nothing out of life 
nor out of herself, experienced the intimate, organic exultation 
of those who happen to discover love, or of him who glory urges 
on; something unknown which transformed her, had brought 
daylight to her. A complete personality, infinitely richer 
than her own, had been substituted for hers, to which until 
her death she would try to conform. 

She halted before a puddle of water left by the last shower ; 
stooping under the light coming from a window to make out 
her face, she suddenly began to laugh. She laughed a wild 
laugh that sounded strange to herself, filled with a malice, 
which, more than anything else, persuaded her that she had 
been changed or rather that she had found herself. Not 
only her mind but the face of the world had altered: a broom 
forgotten in a courtyard, a needle in her bodice, the bleating 
of a goat through a stable wall, reminded her no longer of 
the common, easy acts of ordinary life, but of scenes of magic 
and of sabbat, and when she threw back her head the better 


to breathe the night air, the stars designed in great, twinkling | 


writing the giant letters of the witches’ alphabet. 


MARGUERITE YOURCENAR 


(Translated by David Freeman). 


WHERE DIVINE ILISSUS FLOWED 


“AnoTHER Athens shall arise ’’—Shelley sung more than 
a century ago, and the prophecy is to be fulfilled but in a 
different way from that which the Poet bore in mind. 

Colonus is no more the lovely wooded hill of Sophocles, 
where “‘ the clear-voiced nightingale, hid in her bower among 
the wine-dark ivy that wreaths the vale, trilleth his ceaseless 
song,” and recent news informs us that another classical 
landmark, Ilissus itself, is soon to disappear as a river flowing 
on the surface. In order to prevent destructive floods in 
which Ilissus, in spite of its usual scanty idyllic flow, indulges, 
after having been swollen by violent storms (‘‘ drunken with 
water,” as Aristophanes, or somebody else, said), extensive 
works were inaugurated some days ago with much pomp and 
many speeches—or may I say “funeral orations.” Its bed 
is to be drained and the stream diverted through a subter- 
ranean concrete canal, to the not so distant sea. 

Thus, the immortal brook, into the cool waters of which 
Socrates, accompanied by Phaedo, used to refresh their 
unshod feet, on a hot Athenian day, whilst continuing their 
high philosophical speculations, is to remain a mere name 
without any evident presence—the romantic spot of purest 
classicism and no more than a reminder of the history of 
eternal Athens and that of perennial philosophy. 

No glamour of historical association or mythical legend 
was able to save the river from its fate. It is doubtful 
whether the engineers, who worked out the plans for the 
draining, ever thought that Ilissus was consecrated to the 
Muses, called ‘‘ Ilissians,” for the occasion, or that it was on 
its borders that the noble king Codrus was murdered by the 
Peloponnesians, and less, that pretty Oritheia, playing care- 
lessly there, was raped by Boreas, the master of the wild 
northern winds, who, as a compensation for such a precious 
booty, helped later the Athenians to sink many galleys of the 
Barbarians. 

Practical necessities of life supersede romances, and 
prosaic modernity trespasses even upon poetry, on which 
cultured mankind has quenched his thirst of ideal, for cen- 
turies now, by ambrosian gulps. Ilissus, for whom nobody 
dared to plead “‘ not guilty,” is to be captivated and canalized 
out of sight into the erewhon of the “‘ wide waters of the 
grey brine.”” The Phaleron Plain and its dwellings will no 
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longer suffer from the wild excesses of the rivulet, when jt 
changes its smooth flow into a turbid torrent. The trouble. 
some fellow is to be taken into safe custody. Many will 
however, regret the disappearance of the sinuous river, 
flowing past the shady plane-trees, under which oleander 
marked the spot with fulgent red, and the spring crocus with 
the gold of its fragrant yellow bells. Walking there in the 
moonlight, which extends its pellucid veil to the distant 
Parthenon, “a frozen moonlight” itself, in its dream-like 
appearance, one would imagine the presence of the ghosts 
of the discoursers of the Platonian Dialogues. Hearing the 
faint murmur of the stream, one was under the spell of the 
burning spirit of the great philosopher, whose dreams were 
lulled by the purl. 

It is perhaps here ‘“‘ under the lofty spreading plane-tree 
and the agnus castus high and clustering in the fullest blossom 
and the greatest fragrance” that the ecstatic prayer has 
been uttered, coming through pagan lips, but from a soul 
almost Christian, anima naturaliter Christiana, as it was 
said : 


ce 


* How delightful is the breeze (Socrates cries)—how passing sweet! 

—and there is a shrill and summer-like sound in the air, which makes 
answer to the chorus of cicade. . . . Beloved Pan and all you other 
gods give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the outward man 

and the inward man be at one. May I deem the wise to be the wealthy, 

and may I have such wealth, as a wise man, and only he, can bear and 
carry.’ * 
The work of draining Ilissus and constructing the canal 
under the river-bed will cost something like 300 million 
drachmas (the modern, not the classical ones), or about 
£600,000. The work will be done at the expense of the 
Greek Treasury, but also at that of legend, romance and 
history. 
If a memorial is to be erected on the spot to commemorate 
the end of the noble stream, the column in Pentelic marble 
should be inscribed with words as simple as these : 


TAIHS ENOA OEIOZ IAIZZOL PEEN 
(Herewith is the place where divine Ilissus flowed.) 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


* E. B. Osborn in his delightful little book Socrates and his Friends. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over all of the British Isles there will be less 

than the average amount of rain. 

(b) That this deficiency will be more marked in Scotland 
and the extreme 8.W. of England than elsewhere. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 

(c) That during April the total precipitation in all parts 
of the British Isles will be very near the average 
amount for that month. 

(d) That during May the British Isles as a whole will 
record considerably less than the usual amount of rain. 

(e) That this expected deficiency will affect all Scotland 
and England, and will be most marked in the N.E. 
of Scotland and the extreme S.W. of England. 

(f) That during June the deficiency of rain will continue 
in Scotland and in those parts of the British Isles 
which are not usually affected by local thunderstorms. 

(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England the 
mean temperature during the coming three months 
will be near the average, but more likely, on the 
whole, to be a little below than above the normal 
figure. 

Remarks :—The official advanced summary of the British 
weather for last February tells us that: “ The outstanding 
feature of the month was the unusually sunny weather 
’ experienced in South-East England. At Kew Observatory 
it was the sunniest February at least since 1880 . . . rainfall 
aggregates in the East and South of England were low, and 
at Cranwell was less than half the February average. Aurora 
was observed in many parts of the country during the evening 


of the 24th.” 
DunBoynE, 16.iii.39. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 4 


AN army of ducks waddled over the land, 


And they moved to this music, though minus a band. 


1. When talking business, strange (you’d think) 
That they should need so stiff a drink ! 


2. A poison, rank as rank can be— 
No end you'll notice up a tree. 


3. Odd that, though Scottish I’m at heast, 


Dispensing charity’s my part ! 


4. A farce, that needs (since one’s enough) 


No added or extraneous puff. 


5. Should auld acquaintance be forgot ? 


Great Burns, emphatically not ! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—No. 3 


SOLUTION 
Cilas S 
Reus H 
A g O 
Mi a P 


Pg 


Notes.—1. Lass. 2. Concealed in line 2. 3. Ago, agony. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


To THE Epritror oF T'he National Review 


Sm,—It was an excellent idea of the Director of the 
National Gallery to publish a book containing a number of 
reproductions of details of its pictures, and, surely, every 
art-lover will have longed to obtain a copy. But, if the idea 
was an excellent one, the way in which it has been carried out 
is most disappointing. The total number of reproductions 
is limited to a hundred, and one would expect to find the 
schools of painting, of which the Gallery possesses notable 
examples, represented more or less in proportion to the works 
in the Gallery, to their artistic value, and to the place which 
these schools occupy in the history of painting. 

What we find, however, is very different. In his Intro- 
duction, the Director frankly avows: ‘‘ As with any form of 
anthology, the choice must ultimately reflect the taste of 
the chooser, and this may be one reason why so many details 
are taken from Italian painting of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies.”” But does he not forget that he has to make his 
choice not for himself or his intimate friends, but for the 
general public, many of whom may have another predilection 
and more catholic tastes in art? Now the result is that of 
the whole English school we only get two reproductions of 
work by Gainsborough and a cat’s head by Hogarth. And of 
the Dutch school, in which the Gallery is so rich, the only 
reproductions are one of an early painting by Rembrandt, 
and a detail of Hobbema’s celebrated Avenue. What a 
number of interesting details could have been made from 
pictures of both the English and the Dutch schools in the 
Gallery! It would be an insult to the knowledge and the 
_ taste of the Director to make any special suggestions, but I 
am confident of voicing the opinion of many English art- 
lovers if I hope that the Director will soon give us a second 
volume of Details, this time principally dedicated to the 
English and the Dutch schools. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hatch Beauchamp, A. E. Bugs. 
Taunton. 


March. 
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To THE EprtTor or The National Review 


Sir,—My excuse for writing is that you may be wishin 
to clarify the loose thinking on the subject of Refugees, ete, 
A recent letter in T'he Times advocates that tens of thousands 
of child refugees—Jews, Czechs, Poles, Spanish and others— 
should be absorbed into the English population on the ground 
of replenishing the dwindling English. 

Supposing that the English population in 20 years’ time 
has, in fact, fallen and that this foreign population would 
bring it up to strength, the only difference between 1938 and 
1959 surely would be that, instead of the present huge 
numbers of Englishmen now out of work, they would be 
replaced by the same number of Internationals without any 
English traditions. 

We hear a great deal about the evacuation of children in 
the event of war. Would not an army of foreign children add 
to the problem? Is there not a grave danger that many 
of these thousands of Refugees already in England may not 
ultimately settle here ? Do we want this ? 

What exactly is the problem? Is it chiefly that Hitler 
is persecuting non-Aryans to such an extent that the English 
and others must buy them destitute, their money having 
been retained by Hitler ? 

If this is so, and we are evacuating Germans on 
humanitarian grounds, why do not civilised nations bring 
Hitler to book by breaking off diplomatic relations, or by 
some other means which surely could be devised, until the 
persecution stopped ? As matters stand, are we not abso- 
lutely aiding and abetting Hitler in (1) getting rid of a popv- 
lation which for some reason he does not want ; (2) in robbery? 

Is there not a grave danger that if this alien influx increases 
there may be a cry of “‘ England for the English ”’ ? 


; I am, Sir, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. Yours truly, | 
March, 1939. ERNEST T. Marriort. 


CANADA AND U.S.A. METHODS 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—England does not realise to what extent Canada is 
ruled by the spoils system which was imported from the U.S.A, 
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Here is a small incident—just come over the “ radio” 
fom the Ottawa session: A Minister (in reply to an Opposi- 
tion question which took the form of a complaint that appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service show too great a political bias) 
sid: it has always been the custom that appointments in 
the Dominion Civil Service are made by the member in whose 
constituency the particular case happens to be. 

Now this is the practice throughout the whole of the 
Provinces of Canada, too; so no wonder the Civil Service 
out here is a political racket! Until Canada establishes a 
Civil Service Commission, quite independent of all Party 
politics (as at home), chaos will be the order of the day: 
as it is at present. 

The Roman Catholic Church, throughout the Dominion, 
is launching a campaign against the flood of American obscene 
literature that is now raging—and in fact has been raging 
ever since Mackenzie King took off the duty on United States 
printed matter imposed by Mr. Bennett; it is about time 
something was done in the matter; and a campaign, too, 
is being started against a lot of Hollywood obscenities ; also 
about time. 

Yours, etc., 


Vancouver. ONLOOKER. 
March, 1939. 


THE YOUNG RIFLEMEN 


To THE EpriTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—The letter of Mr. P. Frere Smith, of Sutton Valence, 
dated February last, which you so kindly published, has 
come to our notice. 

With regard to the unexpected grant of 500,000 rounds 


of small-bore rifle ammunition for use by the competitors of 


the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs at the National Small- 
Bore Meeting of this Society and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which was held in the first week of the Bisley Meeting, 
July, 1937, we should like to make it plain that such grant 


| was specifically requested many months before, not for the 


Central Meeting but for training juniors in marksmanship on 
miniature rifle ranges, as it was apparent that the cost of such 
practice would be too expensive for the large majority of the 
junior population of the country. 

The senior members of the Society prefer to use their own 
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tried and trusted ammunition, especially when entering in. 
portant competitions, and the result was that only a matty 
of 15,000 rounds was utilised at the Central Meeting, and th 
remainder was returned to the Ordnance Department of the 
War Office in order to fulfil the specific terms of the grant, 

Therefore, assistance to junior organisations could not 
be given. 

In the 36 years of the Society’s existence, it is the first and 
only time any Government grant of .22 calibre ammunition 
has been made, and, as stated above, most of it was returned 
as the original request was not for this purpose but for helpi 
juniors to shoot on local miniature ranges, the cost of which 
is prohibitive to them under ordinary circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. PETHARD, 
Secretary. 
The Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, 
23, Water Lane, London, E.C.4. 
March, 1939. 


WE regret that in the Church Penitentiary Association 
advertisement in our last issue it was wrongly stated that the 
Broadcast Appeal for the work of the Association (the 
“* Week’s Good Cause ”’) on Easter Day would be by Miss Paget. 
The appeal will be made by Mrs. Paget, the widow of the 
late Bishop of Chester, who has just published his biography 
under the title of Henry Luke Paget (Longmans, 8s. 64.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


by Dorothy Crisp 


A complete account of the socialisation of England, practical and theoretical, 
together with the remedy for our present discontents. 
also 


ENGLAND, THE EMPIRE AND THE REST 
(with especial reference to the real German menace) “ England, the Linchpin 
of Civilization,” “‘ England Unarmed is Stronger than the Legions of Europe.” 

SIXPENCE EACH— by post 74d. 


Obtainable from Booksellers or from the Offices of 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY—II 


(The first article appeared in the December Number of The National Review.) 


THE previous review of the old books at Petworth brought 
us to the accession of Queen Anne and left the Duke of 
Somerset and his Percy Duchess settled in their new home. 
Contemporary household accounts show that after the 
Restoration a great improvement took place in the amenities 
of English domestic life. Others, besides Samuel Pepys, 
reckoned up their mounting incomes, redecorated their 
rooms, bettered the cooking and increased the variety of 
their food. The Somerset household was conducted on a 
stately, almost a court-like, footing. The fourteenth century 
chapel was given a new dress of wainscot and carving after 
the manner of Sir Christopher Wren and a family gallery 
was furnished with high back brocaded chairs, crimson 
cushions and large prayer books, the covers powdered with 
the family monogram. These must have been among the 
earliest purchases of the young Duke and Duchess, for 
Charles II is the King they pray for. It seems indeed that 
wealth and titles rather turned the Duke’s head. He was 
not a clever man and his vanity and pomposity earned him, 
even in that hey-day of the grand seigneur, the nickname of 
the Proud Duke. His children were never allowed to sit in 
his presence and even his wife observed a certain etiquette 
in her dealings with him. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Somerset, on the other hand, was a 
woman of intelligence. Her husband mixed in public affairs 
in a slow, uninspiring fashion, more on account of his rank 
than of his brains, but Elizabeth’s correspondence with her 
son-in-law, Sir William Wyndham, a high Tory with Jacobite 
leanings who was Secretary for War and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Queen Anne, show her as possessed of keen 
understanding and interested in political matters. She 
succeeded the Duchess of Marlborough as Mistress of the 
Robes and more than held her own against the jealous Sarah. 
We cannot, of course, claim that the books which entered 
Petworth in her day were all of her own choosing. The 
Duke must also have been a reader; there is a Shakespeare 
of 1709 in seven volumes, with his arms stamped on the 
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covers, which is well worn from use. Nevertheless, the 
selection of books shows signs of a distinct.personality which 
fades to a great extent after the Duchess’ death in 1729, 
Judged by this criterion, her taste in reading was not feminine, 
History and French Memoirs—these last only when written 
by men—were her twin passions. The histories are be. 
wildering in their number and variety. They range from 
Mézeray’s France, in seven volumes, through Maimbourg’s 
Croisades and La Décadence de Empire apres Charlemagne, 
to treatises on the Wars of the Ligue, Lutheranism, Relation 
des Troubles arrivez dans la Cour de Portugal, Retraite des diz 
Mille de Xénophon, and they culminate in a huge tome 
entitled Histoire Générale et Politique de V Univers, by the 
Baron de Putendorff. There are several ardently Royalist 
accounts of the Intestine Wars and The Late Troubles in 
England: Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion came 
along in 1707. The Percies were, after all, very much alike 
in their ways. They were not, save for the ninth Lord North. 
umberland’s love for the classics, students of belles-lettres, 
They read widely—the ninth Earl encyclopedically—but 
they read to slake an unappeasable thirst for information, 
not from a sense of language or a taste for style. So, when 
Elizabeth Somerset hung the family Van Dycks and Lelys 
on the walls of her new palace, she bought several books on 
art, such as the Cabinet de Peinture (1702) and Ancient Italian 
Pictures (1706) for her own education. Poetry, drama and 
essays played their part with her ; Milton, Cowley, Wycherley, 
Davenant, Dryden’s plays, Addison and Montaigne are all 
represented, but not in their completeness. Strangely in- 
congruous with our conception of the ducal way of life is an 
Essay to Prove Cold Bathing Both Safe and Useful. The 
enviable cocksureness of our ancestors is displayed in a 
work—unfortunately without a date of publication—entitled 
De L’Origine des Loix, des Arts et des Sciences. The first 
volume deals with the development of these activities from 
Noah’s Flood to the death of Jacob ! 


Public news was hard to come by, but this scarcity was | 


remedied by fifty-eight volumes of The Political State of Great 
Britain, a Diary of Happenings Important or Otherwise 1710-39. 
A publication somewhat akin to the modern habit of filing 
The Times. Moreover, the Duchess kept up the commendable 
practice of her grandfather in preserving certain Broadsheets, 
Petitions, Declarations and Pamphlets. They range from 
1645 to 1703, and though only recently assembled under one 
cover, they are in excellent condition. One fruitful subject of 
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controversy has mercifully disappeared from our modern 
literature. Those were heady days of religious dissension. 
Elizabeth’s forbears had suffered for their faith under the 
Tudors; her grandfather, the tenth Lord Northumberland, 
had sided with the Parliament and had listened for years to 
the denunciations of that fierce Puritan, Dr. Channell, from 
the pulpit of Petworth church, while her father had died during 
a journey to Italy, on the way, some said, to be received 
into the Church of Rome. She herself leaves us in no doubt 
as to her views. She probably inherited two grim, gigantic 
volumes by Prynne on the Vindication and Historical Demon- 
strations of our British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
English Kings’ Supreme Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over all 
Spiritual or Religious Affairs, Causes, Persons (1666). But 
she built on that foundation a formidable edifice of anti- 
Romish literature, such as l’Accomplissement des Prophéties 
et la Délivrance Prochaine de L’ Eglise, Prouvant que le Papisme 
est l’ Empire Autichretien (1686). Geddes’ anti-Popery pam- 
phlets are here in force: he even roped in a Church History of 
Ethiopia to ‘ place in their true light the Roman missions 
in those parts.” The Seymours, some say, should have 
been included in the old West Country rhyme : 


“Horner, Popham, Wyndham, Thynne— 
When the monks went out, they came in.” 


And certainly the claims of the laity to tithe and land crop 
up again and again in their books. 

One interesting feature emerges at this time; the first 
child’s book. In 1718, when he cannot have been more than 
eight years old, a grandson of the house signed his name, 
in a round childish hand, on a title-page—‘‘ Charles Wyndham, 
His Book.” Poor child, it was Plutarch’s Morals he was so 
proud of possessing. Three years later he was promoted to 
receive Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta. A young relation 
of Charles’ aunt, Lady Thomond, was more fortunate. Her 
name, “‘ Mary O’Brien, 1703,” is written in a Symposium of 
English History, compiled from such authors as Milton, 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon. There is perhaps something 
to be said for letting children assimilate what suits them 
from grown-up books, instead of cramming them with pre- 
digested mental food. 

Four years after Elizabeth Somerset’s death the Duke, 
having failed in a proposal to ally himself with the widowed 
Duchess of Marlborough, took Lady Charlotte Finch, daughter 
of the Earl of Winchelsea, to wife. Several interesting books 
found their way into the house at this time, among them 
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Lord Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, first published jp 
1739, and the Sidney Letters, a collection of documents from 
Queen Mary to Charles II, assembled by Sir Henry, Sir Phili 
and other members of the Sidney family. Fortune, hitherto 
80 consistently kind to the Duke of Somerset, turned against 
him in his old age. Only two of Elizabeth’s numerous off. 
spring bore children. Algernon Lord Hertford had a son, 
Lord Beauchamp, and a daughter, Elizabeth, while Lady 
Catherine Seymour, married to Sir William Wyndham, a 
Orchard Wyndham in Somerset, had two sons. But Lord 
Beauchamp predeceased his grandfather and Lady Elizabeth 
became the wife of Sir Hugh Smithson, a Northumbrian 
knight of ancient family, but not at all a suitable match in 
the Duke’s eyes. Deeply chagrined at the failure of his male 
line the old man, when he died in 1748, divided his first wife’s 
huge estates, after the demise of his own son, between his 
two eldest grandchildren, Lady Betty Smithson and Sir 
Charles Wyndham, who as a child had owned Plutarch’s 
Morals. Two years later, on the death of his uncle, the 
seventh Duke, Sir Charles entered on his inheritance of 
Petworth, the Percy title of Earl of Egremont having been 
revived in his favour. 


Charles Lord Egremont crowned his good luck by marrying 
a pretty, attractive girl, Alicia Maria Carpenter, the daughter 
of Lord Tyrconnel. The years of their reign at Petworth are 
typical of the eighteenth century in its most prosperous 
light. We can to a certain extent picture the house as it 
looked in their time ; the panelled and carved walls reflected 
in the huge Chippendale mirrors purchased by Alicia Maria 
for the beautifying of her home; the consoles and cabinets 
laden with the Oriental china which her husband loved to 
collect; the heavy, stately furniture set out sparsely in 
formal array. As for books, they read everything that was 
going and the spicier the better. Lord Egremont had 
indeed brought a library of several hundred volumes with 
him, bought by Sir William from one Thomas Palmer, who 
shows himself to have been a discriminate lover of books. 
Inasmuch as these were bought in the bulk, and were there- 
fore not the individual choice of the Wyndhams, they are 
not included in this survey. 

For the first time in the life of the library—for Mlle de 
Scudéri veiled her identity with a male pseudonym—the 
name of an authoress appears on a title-page. The letters of 
Mme de Maintenon, Mme de Sévigné and Lady M...y 
Weis ws i ae u are all here. Lord Egremont shared 
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his grandmother’s love of French and the bent of his mind 
was towards diplomacy. Though not brilliant he was solid, 
safe and pleasant to work with. He held office as Secretary 
of State from 1761 and was appointed First Plenipotentiary 
at the proposed Congress of Augsbourg. He read largely 
of Memoirs dealing with seventeenth and eighteenth century 
wars and treaties from the records of ambassadors such as de 
Noailles, the comte d’Avaux, M. de Torcy, the comte 
dEstrades. For the rest, he and his wife turned from the 
past to enjoy the present. Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Con- 
essions and La Nouvelle Héloise were eagerly studied. The 
novels of Feilding, Richardson and Smollett appear again and 
again; Z'om Jones, Roderick Random, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Sir Charles Grandison, David Simple. Corneille, Moliére: 
le Théatre de Favart, Opéra Comique, The Female Quixote 
or the Adventures of Arabella; we are miles from Elizabeth 
Somerset’s historical porings and anti-Popery trumpet blasts. 
During the ducal regime there is no mention of cards, but 
under the mild sway of Alicia Maria we find The Doctrine of 
Chances or Method of Calculating the Probabilities of Events in 
Play (1756). Horace Walpole describes the rage for loo 
which overtook London society at that time. One curious 
survival is a series of volumes containing congratulatory 
odes from graduates and undergraduates of each college in 
Oxford and Cambridge on Royal events such as the marriage 
of George IIT. They are written in various tongues, including 
Welsh. 


Lord Egremont died in 1763, leaving two sons. George, 
the eldest, was only twelve when he succeeded and his tenure 
of Petworth lasted for seventy-four years, till his death in 
1837. His is probably the best known name among all the 
generations we have described. He was a typical product 
of the eighteenth century at its best and worst and he carried 
its traditions and habits into the reign of Queen Victoria. 
A connoisseur of great natural taste, he filled his house with 
pictures and statues. A lover of children, he reared and 
surrounded with affectionate care a family of sons and 
daughters, yet left no legitimate offspring to perpetuate his 
title. Lavish in his benevolences, a loyal, helpful friend, he 
was imperious, individualistic and innately solitary to a 
degree which cut him off from his social equals. Greville 
and Creevey have both told us what Petworth was like in his 
day. The doors set wide open from end to end of the great 
house; the shabby furniture never renewed; the crowds 
of young guests and elderly habitués who treated the place 
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as a home; the excellent food and wine served by th 
countrified old servants and in the midst of it all the erratic 
and spasmodic comings and goings of the master of the house, 
with an abrupt, yet always apt, remark on his lips and , 
clutter of spaniels at his heels. 


We turn to his books with interest. They reveal facets 
of his character not mentioned in contemporary memoir, 
He was a college friend of Charles James Fox and a life-long 
crony of Lord Holland, but politics bored him and he never 
concerned himself with them. Though his house was crammed 
with pictures and artists turned his rooms into studios, he 
bought no books on art, preferring to trust his own unaided 
flair, with results which have amply justified him. He won 
the Derby five times and kept a famous breeding stud, yet 
racing literature found no place in his library. On the other 
hand, although he was no globe-trotter, he read a great deal 
of foreign travel ; Turner’s Embassy to the Court of the Peshir 
Lama of Tibet (1800), Bruce’s Travels to the Source of th 
Nile (1799) and many like works. In the seventeen-eighties, 
when he grubbed a deer park to make a model farm, he 
dipped deep into scientific farming and agricultural chemistry. 
He bought Sir Humphrey Davey, Lord Dundonald, Marshall 
and Young, including forty-five volumes of the latter's 
Annals, and he corresponded with Young. He knew his 
Gibbon, his Burke, his Hume, his Locke, his Boswell, his 
Pope, his Dr. Johnson, his Voltaire, and as the years grew 
on him, he kept himself young and human by his enjoyment 


of the romantic fiction which revolutionised the Regency 
world. 


“On Monday I go to Petworth where you have long been 
appreciated as you deserve,” wrote the Rev. J. Clarke, 
librarian to the Prince Regent, to Miss Austen, when dis- 
cussing the dedication of Emma. Only three of Jane’s works 
have survived the wear and tear which “ long appreciation ” 
inflicts on book bindings: Mansfield Park, Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion—seven slim green volumes. A great 
deal else is here; from Peregrine Pickle, bought in Lord 
Egremont’s youth, to Miss Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia, 
the whole of Sir Walter Scott, Miss Ferrier’s Marriage and 
Inheritance, the early works of Bulwer Lytton, even the 
novels of Charlotte Smith, who, I fancy, was a native of 
Sussex. They all entered Petworth at the first moment of 
publication. Meanwhile his women-kind amused them- 


selves with the Gallery of Fashion, an early periodical of the 


current modes (1794-99) where graceful ‘‘ Directoire ’’ ladies 


ae 
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wore artistically tinted gowns, floating scarves and turbans, 
the passementerie and ornaments laid on in real gold leaf. 


Lord Egremont did not live long enough to know Dickens 
well. But I like to think that he read and enjoyed Pickwick 
and Sketches by Boz in their monthly serial parts ; the bound 
editions, obviously ordered by himself, came into the house 
in 1837, just at the time of his death. 


He was succeeded by his son, Colonel George Wyndham, 
who was created Baron Leconfield in 1851. Life at Petworth 
went on but the inflow of books stopped dead. Colonel 
Wyndham had married, in 1815, Mary, a daughter of the 
Rev. William Blount, an old Sussex name. She was a kind 
and saintly woman, adored by her children and her servants ; 
she possessed a personality as forceful as any of the chdtelaines 
who had preceded her. But her religious views partook of 
the strict Evangelicalism of Wesley, and profane literature 
was not in her line. Doubtless she read sermons, but she read 
little else. When her reign ended, contemporary authors 
were represented by two or three odd numbers of Master 
Humphrey’s Clock and one copy of Vanity Fair. Her main 
interest lay in the training of her large family, and the shelves 
of “ children’s books” are her contribution to the library. 
Some indeed had belonged to her husband and his brothers 
and sisters. Sandford and Merton was written in 1783, 
Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins and Evenings at Home, 
a repository of elementary science, are of much the same 
date. Sois Le Magasin des Enfans, that delightful schoolroom 
chronicle of Miladi Tempéte, Miladi Sensée, Miladi Spirituelle. 
But Mrs. Trimmer persevered into the eighteen-twenties with 
History and Scripture lessons conveyed in dialogues between 


‘a mother and her family, which last could always be relied 


upon to ask the convenient question or perform the heedless 
act which instantly drew the fire of parental morality. These 
authors were in such deadly earnest that even the instructor 
was nailed down to the line he was to follow, as in The Rational 
Dame, or Hints for Supplying Prattle for Children by a Familiar 
Acquaintance with The Animal Creation. Even these innocuous 
works, however, did not always meet with Lady Leconfield’s 
approval, for they are heavily censored; whole pages cut 
and paragraphs blacked out. Maria Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Sherwood struck a slightly kindlier note; in Frank, Harry 
and Lucy, Rosamond and the Purple Jar, Little Henry and his 
Bearer, children did occasionally receive parental co-operation 
and sympathy. Lady Leconfield’s ministrations were not 
confined to her own family; there are stacks of little paper 
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tracts for distribution round the cottages and in the school 
which she founded. One book, indeed, breathes a different 
atmosphere ; White’s History of Selborne given by a famous 
ornithologist who lived at the gate to a son of the house, g 
boy with a passion for reading and for country life, who wags 
later to repair the gaps which the mid-nineteenth century had 
left in the library. 

They are long since dust, the people we have been thinki 
of, but were we to meet them hereafter, wandering in the 
Elysian Fields, we should not look upon them altogether as 
strangers, or be entirely at a loss for topics of conversation, 
because we should remember their tastes in reading. We 
should sit at the feet of Henry Lord Northumberland, 
drinking from his deep fount of Jacobean lore, just as we 
should hasten to draw on Elizabeth Somerset’s fonds in. 
tarissable of information on the Court of Louis XIV. Her 
grandfather would discuss Shakespearean drama in a some. 
what sardonic vein and Charles Lord Egremont might be 
interested to compare the results of the Treaty of Versailles 
with those of the Peace of Utrecht. We should remember 
that George Lord Egremont was a “ Janite,” with all that the 
term signifies, and we should breathe into Alicia Maria’s 
receptive ear the sprightly story which it would be most 
unwise to repeat in the hearing of Mary Lady Leconfield, 
The old books have told us a human story and there is no 
other relic of the past in the house which could have told it 
so well. 


Mary MaxsgE. 


ROYAL TWILIGHT 
THe Stuart Papers at Winpsor. By Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler. Published by gracious permission of the 
King. (Murray, 12s. 6d.) The story of the miraculous 
restoration of the papers of the later Stuarts to the English 
Royal archives is well told in the introduction to this book. 
They have lain at Windsor since 1817, available for all serious 
historians to study, but only twenty authors besides the 
present writers have made any use of them—surely a very 
small proportion of the writers who have dealt with this 
period. It can have been no light matter to select material 
from 541 volumes covering about a century and to compress 
it into one handy volume. The task has been well done. 
The broad outline has been sketched out and the details of 
family and court life emphasised. We view those long years 
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of despair, relieved by faint flashes and one bright gleam of 
hope, mainly from the point of view of the excited English 
court in Rome. Excellently reproduced is the atmosphere 
of futility and frustration, of much French letter-writing— 
and even more intrigue, all producing no result except 
uerulousness, backbiting and increasing poverty, sometimes 
lit by the saving grace of loyalty and affection. In view of 
Jacobite penuriousness, the authors hardly do justice to 
Henry’s decision to take Holy Orders. Henry throughout 
his life—and his father James—from the moment of the 
peaceful Hanoverian Succession—never really believed in 
the Second Restoration of the Stuarts. Henry forced the 
situation in his teens and saw that in entering the Church 
he would be a privileged person, while his princely income 
(at one time it amounted to £40,000 a year) would do much 
to relieve the destitution of loyal Jacobites. But the usual 
Stuart ill-luck held, and the French Revolution and the 
subsequent wars greatly impoverished him, so that he was 
glad to accept a pension of £5,000 a year from George III. 
The whole transaction does immense credit to both the de jure 
and de facto Kings. Not that Henry was a worldly man ; 
one of the most interesting documents in this collection is an 
account of how he spent his days at the age of 17. It shows 
that by his rigorous piety he had earned the Red Hat. These 
intimate and interesting details of Stuart family life confirm 
previous impressions that dull James III commands far more 
respect and affection than his meteoric elder son. From 1746 
onwards Charles Edward sank from bad to worse, without 
any redeeming feature. James III never had the energy to 
regain his throne, but had he succeeded peacefully to his 
birthright he might well have been a worthy king, and one 
aspect of him can never be challenged. He remained, from 
the beginning to the end of the longest “‘ reign” in English 
history, a great gentleman. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the weekly letters he sent to Charles after Culloden. 
His son received them in a batch on his arrival in France, 
anty acknowledged them, and probably did not even read 
them. 


The Taylers, as authorities on Scottish Jacobitism, pro- 
bably did well to confine themselves mainly to that aspect of 
the Stuart papers. Thus we hear little of the English Loyal- 
ists, including that remarkable man, Bishop Atterbury, and 
the disreputable but witty peer who was created Duke of 
Wharton by George I and Duke of Northumberland by James 
III. There was also Layer, a London barrister who in 1722 
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plotted with Charles’ nurse to smuggle that two-year. 
Prince to Scotland. Most mysterious of all was the Elibank 
plot, which arose out of the Prince’s visit to London in 1750, 
which Frederick of Prussia may possibly have taken a hand 
in. There is, however, an account of a curious plan to break 
the City of London which James, rightly, refused to touch, 


THE THUNDERER AGAIN 


Tue History or Tue Times, Vol. II. The Tradition Estab. 
lished, A.D. 1841-1884. (The Office of The Times, 15s.)~ 
The first volume of this monumental history covered the 
period 1785-1841. It described the founding of the paper by 
John Walter I, and its development under his greater son, 
John Walter II, who, with the aid of an able editor, Thomas 
Barnes (1817-41), established its main distinctive features, 
namely, (1) authentic news; (2) editorial liberty ; (3) indepen. 
dent opinion and (4) freedom from party attachments. 
The present volume carries the story from 1841 to 1884, 
thus treating of the two notable editorships of John T, 


Delane (1841-77) and Thomas Chenery (1878-84). The great 
proprietor, John Walter IT, died in 1847, and was succeeded 
by his son, John Walter III, who for nearly half a century 
continued to control the general policy of the paper. He 
began his period of rule by the appointment of a manager 
for the business side of the publication, and for more than a 
quarter of a century Walter, Delane and Mowbray Morris 
worked in striking harmony and effective co-operation—as 
powerful a triumvirate as ever determined the opinions of 
a nation. 

The main portion of this fascinating volume treats of the 
great events in the history of the world which The Times 
was called upon to chronicle and judge during this critical 
period. It is a novel and most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the mid-Victorian era. For it takes us behind 
the scene of politics and gives us intimate glimpses of the 
way in which statesmen and journalists reacted upon one 
another. The independence and inquisitiveness of The Times 
were not infrequently extremely displeasing to those in 
authority. Various of its utterances were, for example, 
denounced by Queen Victoria as ‘“‘ atrocious ” ; by the Prince 
Consort as ‘“ wicked”; by Lord Clarendon as “ infernal ”; 
by Lord John Russell as “‘ tyrannical ” ; and by Mr. Gladstone 
as “insolent.’’ Lord Palmerston and Delane were for years 
at open feud. And it must be confessed that the authorities 
were not always wrong, nor the editors of The Times always 
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‘cht. In the matter of the Franco-Prussian war, for instance, 
Delane was, as is here frankly revealed, completely deceived 
by the astuteness of Bismarck’s diplomacy, by the misinforma- 
tin of the German who was his correspondent in Berlin, 
and by his ingrained dislike of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
His illusion of a wicked and aggressive France as against an 
imocent and peace-loving Germany was, however, an excep- 
tion to his normal sanity and correctness. This volume bears 
notable witness to the invaluable public service rendered by 
The Times in respect of the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the American Civil War. This well-documented, finely 
witten, excellently printed, and attractively illustrated book 
isa notable contribution to the history of Victorian England. 


A BRITISH EXPERIMENT 


Tak British CABINET SySTEM, 1830-1938, by Professor A. 
Berriedale Keith. (Stevens & Sons, 15s.)—The cabinet 
system of government is one of the most original and remark- 
able features of the British Constitution as it exists at the 
present day. It is, however, a feature of comparatively recent 
development. For it is the outcome of the division of Parlia- 
ment into parties, and this division of Parliament into parties 
is itself the consequence of the attainment of sovereign power 
by Parliament, as opposed to the Monarch, during the consti- 
tutional conflicts of the seventeenth century. The cabinet 
system, indeed, has sprung up entirely since the so-called 
“Glorious Revolution” of 1688-9. Its main development 
occurred during the eighteenth century, the process being 
immeasurably accelerated by the fact that the first two 
Georges were foreigners, ill-acquainted with the English 
language, ignorant of British usages, and indifferent to 
insular concerns. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
cabinet system was complete. Its six distinctive character- 
istics are (1) it is homogeneous; (2) it is drawn from the 
party, or coalition, which has a majority in the House of 
Commons ; (3) it is a corporate unit, standing or falling as 
an indivisible whole, speaking with a single voice, and pre- 
senting an unbroken front to the world ; (4) it includes and 
primarily consists of the heads of the great executive depart- 
ments of State ; (5) it actually controls the administration, 
being in fact the Government ; (6) it is formed, presided over, 
guided, and controlled by a person commonly called the 
“Prime Minister.” 

Professor Berriedale Keith, therefore, in the book before 
us, deals with an institution already established and mature. 
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Nevertheless, during the century which he reviews, th, 
system underwent many important modifications. In a may. 
terly manner, with many references to historic facts anq 
constitutional authorities, he shows how the power of the 
Prime Minister has increased ; how the influence of the Crown 
has diminished ; how the departments of State have multiplied. 
how the control of Parliament over the executive has lessened, 
and how the electorate, swollen to unmanageable magnitude, 
is lost in bewilderment and impotence. 

He ends his book with a chapter—which reads like ap 
after-thought or appendix—dealing with the constitutional 
aspects of the international crisis of September, 1938. In no 
uncertain voice, from the point of view of cabinet gover. 
ment, he condemns the action of the Prime Minister at 
Berchtesgaden and Munich. 


THE DIPLOMATIC ART 


Dietomacy, by Harold Nicholson (Thornton Butterworth, 
5s.). This little book forms part of the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge. The Editors have made a 
happy choice in the author, for a discussion on diplomacy 
finds Mr. Nicholson at his best. As the man in the street 
—still more the man who writes to The Times—now considers 
himself omniscient both in the theory and practice of foreign 
affairs, this essay meets a real need. The text of the sermon 
is comprehensive. ‘“‘ Diplomacy is ‘the application of in. 
telligence and tact to the conduct of official relations between 
the governments of independent States.” The worst kind of 
diplomatists are missionaries, fanatics and lawyers ; the best | 
kind are the reasonable and humane sceptics. Thus it is not | 
religion which has been the main formative influence in 
diplomatic theory ; it is common sense. And it was through 
trade and commerce that people first learned to apply 
common sense in their dealings with one another.” 

From this central principle several considerations emerge. 
Every nation has not looked upon diplomacy in this light. 
There is a warrior or “‘ heroic ” school which regards diplomacy | 
as war by other means; whose objects are predatory and whos 
methods consist of threats. Classic examples of this schoo 
exist in Europe to-day. The “ shopkeeper school” on the 
other hand, is prepared to compromise on a business arrange: 
ment, not spectacular or wholly satisfactory, but calculated 


_ 


to give the best results in the circumstances. British diplo- | 


macy is the classic example of this genre. Our present dis 
contents arise largely from the fact that it is almost impossible 
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for votaries of these opposite schools to appreciate, or even 
understand, each others’ point of view. Moreover a third 
system has thrust itself to the forefront since the war. This 
is the democratic or open diplomacy, which insists that the 
electorate must decide foreign policy, that all treaty-making 
must be public, conducted not by trained diplomatists but 
by the elected representatives of the people, who in these 
matters are “‘sovereign.”’ Mr. Nicholson points out that the 
people, however “sovereign,” are in these matters wholly 
irresponsible and incapable of understanding that once they 
have entered into engagements they cannot repudiate them, 
even should these become onerous and unsuitable. The 
author’s final conclusions are sound. While foreign policy 
is the province of the elected Government of the day, the 
actual negotiations must be conducted by men trained to 
the business. Politicians are useless as negotiators. Their 
operations take place in a blaze of newspaper and wireless 
ublicity, their mere presence excites hopes which cannot be 


fulfilled; they are apt to neglect close and serried accuracy 
- for a vague form of words which does not stand the test of 


time. A wise book this, and well put together. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
For MaGIsTRATES AND OTHERS. By Leo Page, with a 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. SirSamuel Hoare. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Tae Common Law. By Leonard J. Clegg, with a foreword 
by His Honour Judge Frankland. (Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Page is no stranger to the dignitaries of the Court of 
Petty Sessions and every official of that institution will 
welcome this collection of clear practical addresses delivered 
in the last few years to Conferences of Magistrates, Probation 
Officers and Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The Bill for Penal 
Reform now before Parliament has focused attention on this 
vexed question and has aroused a good deal of criticism, 
either ignorant or informed. Mr. Page gives a reasoned reply 
to those who condemn modern methods of treating a delin- 
quent. Up to a few years ago, the problem of administering 
justice was only two dimensional. It consisted of (a) the 
offence, (b) the punishment. This last, whether it were 
imprisonment or fine, was supposed to act as an automatic 
deterrent. Two further considerations have now been added ; 
(c) why did the culprit commit the offence; (d) bearing in 
mind the answer to (c), how can we best ensure that he will 
not offend again ? The task of answering these two simple com- 
mon sense questions has revolutionised the science of penology. 
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Mr. Page believes that prison is not a deterrent and the harshe 
the treatment meted out there, the less it deters. The truth 
being that imprisonment on the old lines renders a map 
more often than not, incapable of resuming ordinary life with 
any hope of success. The companionship of people worg 
than himself, the hours of solitude, the monotonous labour 
the mechanical discipline, the being treated as a “‘ number,” 
the difficulty of finding employment on release, all thege 
things so weaken a man’s self-reliance, self-respect and energy 
as to make the uphill road to rehabilitation of characte 
almost impossible to climb. The man relapses into prison 
because prison is the only place he is fit for. Every aspect 
of modern penal reform, from the Probation system—which is 
a form of sentence deferred—to the new methods in the prisons 
themselves, such as the wage earning system and the start. 
lingly successful experiment at Wakefield, is inspired by this 
fresh approach to the problem. On the other hand, if 
delinquent proves himself incapable of better things, if he 
relapses again and again, short terms of imprisonment are 
useless. For the sake of society he must be kept out of the 
way. This change of outlook is not solely or even mainly 
due to humanitarian considerations. It is both cheaper and 
more satisfactory for society at large that citizens should 
keep, rather than break, the law. Mr. Page’s addresses aim 
at teaching Magistrates how to put these new principles into 
practice. They will repay study. 

The Common Law is a brief, clear and delightfully written 
account, by a solicitor, of the origin, history and development 
of the Law which governs the administration of our Courts 
of Justice. English Law has been begotten by common 
sense out of the principles of English justice. It has developed 
down the centuries through the findings of successive judges. 
It is a story that Englishmen may be proud of, all the more that 
the doctrines which govern our administration of justice are 
deep rooted in our history. They were carried down from 
William the Conqueror, through Henry I, Henry II and 
that great legislator Edward I, to our own day. This is a 


book for everyone to enjoy; interesting, readable and with | 


a sly humour of its own. 


SOME NOVELS 
THREE Marriaces. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) THe Attar-Precr. By Naomi Royde Smith. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) Wire or Cotum. By Rearden Conner. 
(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) Tue Hoty Terror. By H. 6. 
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Wells. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) Miss Delafield’s latest 
book contains three short novels, all interesting. The first, 
placed in the middle of the last century, is notable for its 
account of the siege of Cawnpore in the Indian Mutiny ; in- 
deed, these pages have such an air of authenticity that one 
imagines that Miss Delafield has had access to some private 
family papers or diaries. If this is not the case, she is to be 
congratulated on an extremely convincing piece of imagina- 
tive creation. The second, “ Girl of the Period,” is a comedy 
of manners set against a background of London of the ’90’s. 
The humour of it is a wry humour, and the final scene, in 
which the heroine literally half tears her rival to pieces, is 
quite incredible, but the social scene is lively and interesting. 
The last—‘“‘ We Meant to be Happy ”—is a modern study of 
the eternal triangle set in a small town. Doctor, Bank 
Manager and Bank Manager’s wife—all essentially decent, 
sensitive and considerate people—are drawn into the heart- 
breaking tangle, from which there is an issue dictated by 
circumstances, but no happiness for any one of the three. 
A depressing but well-written study. 

Miss Naomi Royde Smith’s book has been ready for some 
time, but the publication has been delayed to avoid breaking 
the sequence of other novels. She again proves herself past 
master in the art of creating atmosphere, and the conflict of 
good and evil in this story is dramatically handled. Never- 
theless, it is a very horrible story, and even Miss Royde Smith’s 
artistry cannot redeem it. 

“ Wife of Colum ”’ falls between two stools. It is neither 
the straightforward study of modern agricultural life in 
Ireland which it might profitably have been, nor the con- 
vincing tragedy which its author obviously intended to 
dominate the rural scene. Maire, the wife of Colum over 
whom there is so much to-do, is a vague figure at best; 
Shamus, the brother who is led astray, behaves like a booby 
in what he sees as a grand revenge, and Colum leaves no 
very definite impression on the memory. The minor char- 
acters have greater life and vitality, but the book fails to 
convince. 

Mr. Wells’s 400-odd pages on the life and death of a World 
Dictator are, as one would expect, crammed with knowledge 
and vigorous comment. Rud himself is a true creation of 
the mind—never at any time a lay figure upon which to 
hang a set of theories. For those who are prepared for some 
heavy going, this sweeping and highly coloured narrative will 
provide a feast, but most of us hear quite as much as we 
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want about dictators in real life and are not likely to spenq 
much time on a fictional one. 


COLONEL, TROOPER, COLONEL 


TATTERED BANNERS. By Colonel Paul  Rodzianko, 
(Seeley, 12s. 6d.) Colonel Rodzianko is far removed from 
the Russia of debilitated intellectualism portrayed by 
Turgeniev and Tchekov. He has more in comm 
with Tolstoi in his youth. Indeed, he puts us in direct 
contact with the Russia of “War and Peace,” fo 
he remembers his great grandfather Strogonov, who was 
Alexander’s A.D.C. in Paris after Waterloo, and subsequently 
an independent-minded political adviser to Nicholas I and 
Alexander II. When his only son Gregory and the daughter 
of Nicholas I wished to marry, the Emperor and Empress 
gave their consent. Not so Strogonov until he had received 
direct orders from the Emperor. His only comment on the 
marriage was, “‘I’d rather he’d chosen a cook. Strogonovs 
are born to serve Russia and the house of Romanov, not to 
marry their Grand Duchess.” He retired forthwith to his 
Odessa estates, where he died, aged 100, carrying with him 
to the grave the secret of the mysterious end of Alexander I. 

Colonel Rodzianko was well-born, but both he and his 
friends took their professions seriously. Love-making and 
drinking there was, but no debauchery. Only a man in 
perfect training and inspired by real enthusiasm could have 
made himself into one of the first horsemen in Europe, winning 
the King’s cup outright in the years 1912-14. Soldiering, 
indeed, was a serious profession throughout the Chevalier 
Guards. It was not want of fighting abilities which hampered 
the Russian troops, but lack of war material. By great luck 
the author was on a military mission to Italy when the 
Revolution broke out. Russia went out of the war, but 
Colonel Rodzianko enlisted in the Royal Fusiliers, and with 
true official obtuseness the authorities posted him to a bat- 
talion composed of Poles, Russians and Jews from the East- 
end of London. Luckily, General Knox, our former Military 
Attaché in Petrograd, had him transferred into the 10th 
Hussars. His brother troopers discovered that ‘‘ Paul” was 
the winner of the King’s Cup, they undertook the cleaning 
of his boots and buttons every morning before he awoke. 
He never found out who did it, “ but nothing ever touched 
me more than that simple, very English gesture.”’ 

There is an English ring in this Russian autobiography. 
Life is measured on an even keel, the bad has to be taken 


nd 
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with the good, and above all there are always good friends. 
He sees life, as we do, in terms of events and people, never 
in the abstract. To most Englishmen the monarch is not so 
much the King, as King George V or VI. This trait is pecu- 
liarly Russian. As an officer in the Imperial Guard Colonel 
Rodzianko had frequent access to Nicholas II, and he gives 
intimate and moving sketches of this sad, kindly man. If 
his last interview with the Emperor was melancholy, his last 
service to his dead sovereign must have been painful in the 
extreme. As hon. colonel in the British Army he accompanied 
General Knox and Admiral Koltchak’s drive through Siberia, 
and it fell to his lot to investigate the grim finale at Ekaterin- 
burg. Only one memento of the royal party remained— 
Joy, the Tsarevitch’s spaniel, whom Colonel Rodzianko 
brought back. The dog “seemed quite happy, but staring at 
those limpid brown eyes I often wondered how much he could 
remember,” for he must have seen the whole ghastly murder. 
An interesting book written in most readable English. 


A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 
(1789-1938), by A. J. Grant, M.A., D.Litt., and Harold 
Temperley, Litt.D. (Longmans, 15s.) One hundred and fifty 
crowded years of Continental history are here compressed 
into six hundred pages. That would be no mean achievement 
in a handbook, but this work is both readable and interesting. 
The first edition, carrying the story up to 1914, was published 
in 1927, this, the fifth, contained an additional Part V, 
bringing the record up to the demise of Austria a year ago, 
with a supplementary chapter dealing with the crisis of last 
September. Readers will turn at once to these chapters, 
which reduce to order the bewildering political chaos of the 
post-war years. The War and the Peace once disposed of— 
the war very briefly, the peace negotiations in an admirably 
clear account—there is an excellent historical résumé of the 
birth, growing pains, and present condition of each of the new 
states created by the Treaty of Versailles. A geographical 
General Post has taken place which will be the despair of 
schoolboys for the next hundred years, and this clear and 
reasoned account will be as indispensable to them as it is to 
ourselves. Some of the most valuable chapters of this 
section contain a study of the rise of Marxism, Anarchism, and 
Communism in the various countries of Europe—with the 


_ shrewd comment that Fascism is but the outcome of Marxism 


—and a clever analysis of the Russian Revolution. The close 
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fabric of fact is lighted by an occasional and very humay 
flash. We see Moltke, the report of the German retreat from 
the Marne in his hand, stumbling down the steps of his head. 
quarters in a village school, and sitting on a low wall with 
his head bowed, under the wondering gaze of a row of French 
children. We stand with Lawrence at his window on the night 
of his entry into Damascus, and hear the whispered postscript 
to the Muezzin’s call to prayer : ‘‘ God is very good to us this 
day, O people of Damascus.” 

The authors claim, with truth, that their outlook is cultura] 
and cosmopolitan rather than national, political, military, o 
religious. That is a legitimate attitude to take up, and there 
is some truth in their contention that the League of Nations 
conception was no mushroom modern growth, but “ a natural 
development as well as an experiment of great novelty and 
daring.” But the cultural outlook must not refuse to see 
facts as they are. What are we to make of the consoling 
suggestion that “if the lights *’—including our own—“ go 
out over Europe,” the democracies overseas will survive, and 
America and Australia will hand on the torch. Does anyone 
outside a Pilgrims’ Banquet believe that the heterogeneous 
population of the U.S.A. shows any signs of ability to fill the 
role of the British Empire in the world ? 


MIGHTIER YET 


ENGLAND—MiceutTIER Yet. By Dorothy Crisp. (Nationl 
Review, Ltd., 5s.) Miss Crisp writes briskly and with strong 
feeling about the chief ill we suffer from—unemployment. 
Her account of the history of unemployment, of its derivation 
from mismanaged finance, is excellent. Miss Crisp covers a 
wide range of subjects in her search for a cure for our National 
ill-health. She believes stoutly in the value of possession, 
private property rightly administered is of more value than 
public property, which so often appears to be no one’s concern. 
But she is as much taken up with the growth of materialism 
as she is with the false doctrines of Socialism, Nazism and 
Fascism. A good lively book, and one to be commended to 


Conservative canvassers. It has any number of “ points” | 


in it, and yet it is by no means a narrow party apologia. 


OTHER NOTICES 


SPORT IN EGYPT. By J. Wentworth Day. (Country Life. 21s.) 
Whether as a wildfowler or a journalist, Mr. Wentworth Day is an expert. 
He builds a “ hide ” with consummate skill and his shots are seldom wide 
of the mark. Unfortunately, Mr. Day occupies this “hide” for only 
three brief chapters, and thereafter he calls to his aid local experts whose 
views are, naturally, not so convincing as those of a visitor bent on explora- 
tion and discovery. It was, no doubt, impossible, within the limits of 
Mr. Day’s brief visit to the Egyptian Government for the purpose of reporting 
on the possibilities of Egyptian sport, to deal adequately with a subject so 
varied and in a country so vast. The Arab horse, big and small game 
shooting, sea angling, sailing, duck flighting and other forms of sport are 
included, but perhaps the chapters on duck flighting will be read with the 
most appreciation, for this is a subject on which the author is an authority, 
and which many men regard as the most fascinating form of shooting. 

The orthodox English sportsman will not be vastly interested in the 
killing of turtle doves, of ibex and gazelle, nor will he approve of the whole- 
sale capture and subsequent treatment of quail and it would appear that 
greater control and discrimination are needed in the organisation of sport 
and the preservation of wild life in that country. 

Although more detailed information is needed, Sport in Egypt, so far 
as it goes, deals faithfully with a subject of great interest, and opens up 
fresh fields to the sportsman and naturalist in a country of which little is 
generally known. There is a foreword by H.M. King Farouk, and an 
introduction by Lord Lloyd. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. By W. H. J. Edwards. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
Toryism has a refreshing knack of enrolling champions almost in spite of 
itself. Mr. Edwards comes, apparently, of a Welsh nonconformist family 
whom we should expect to find marching under the banner of John Bright. 
Yet he attacks the Brummagen school of economics and politics which 
Joseph Chamberlain smashed in its home city. His name has a Welsh 
ring, but he writes as an Englishman for the English. He is no doctrinaire 
and seems to have many young friends in all camps, therefore his testimony 
that the youth of the later nineteen-thirties has little intention of following 
the intelligentsia of the twenties is valuable. The sheet-anchor of English 
Toryism is its own inborn sense of the fitness of past social and family 
tradition. Its very qualities make it inarticulate and so it periodically 
needs the dialectical reasoning of a stranger whose conversion is mainly 
intellectual. Though it sorely needs a defender at this moment, it is far too 
soon to tell if the mantle of Disraeli has fallen on Mr. Edwards. All we 
can say is, that here is a promising start. At present the author is the rebel 
who has seen a great light. An encouraging sign is that he has kept his 
sense of humour, without losing his punch. He sees England, not as a 
state with 30 million voters, but as a body politic consisting of families, 
trades and crafts each with their own traditions, yet adapting themselves to 
changing conditions, so that their children may eventually carry on in 
unimpaired strength. Nor is his advocacy confined to secular matters, since 
he takes up lusty cudgels on behalf of the Anglican faith, creed and dogma. 
Some passages are difficult for a Tory to accept, such as the chapter on 
Pacifism, but in the main there is much good sense combined with joyful 
hitting which the reader will enjoy, even if he will not always agree. 
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WILD COUNTRY, by F. Fraser Darling (Cambridge, 10s, 6d.) 
FEATHERED FOLK OF AN ESTUARY. By G. B. Farrar (Country 
Life, 10s. 6d.) I KNOW AN ISLAND. By R. M. Lockley. (Harrap 
10s. 6d.) All these writers live on the West Coast of Great Britain, and 
each makes a useful contribution to ornithology. Mr. Fraser Dayjj 

takes us to the Western Islands of Scotland, where he has done much 
biological research ; he now produces a book for the general reader which 
will help to make his name and work more widely known. We recommend 
it for its illustrations and its intimate glimpses of wild life, particularly the 
chapters on grey seals. His style is vivid and realistic and his bird characters 

ve 


Mr. Farrar, with his camera on the Dee estuary, in Cheshire, has perfected 
the art of portraying wading birds feeding along the tide line when on 
migration. This branch of nature photography provides both thrills and 
disappointments, and requires much patience and skill. Those who wish to 
take up this fascinating pursuit with a view to becoming experts at identify. 
ing our wading birds should carefully study his methods of observation, 
If they succeed as well as he has done, their cup of joy will be full, but it 
would be hard to surpass the knowledge and enthusiasm revealed by Mr. 
Farrar. 

Mr. Lockley knows an island, and so does the writer. Those who have 
pursued the migrants on Skokholm, his Welsh island bird observatory, who 
have heard the thousands of “ cuckles ” coming in from the sea after nightfall 
to their burrows beneath the turf ; who have sailed to Grassholm in the Irish 
Sea, where the author helped make that famous film, “‘ The Private Life 
of a Gannet ” ; and who have paddled on Loch Ancrum in North Ronald. 
shay in Orkney among the rednecked phalarope, lives those days over again 
in the pages of this entrancing book. The ways and habits of the islanders 
are described as intimately as those of the birds ; the Blaskets off the West 
of Ireland, Fair Isle off Shetland, Heligoland, and the Fardées, are visited 


in turn. As the reader lays down this book he will yearn to follow where ~ 


Mr. Lockley has gone before. 


COMEDY AND DRAMA OF A DOCTOR’S LIFE. By J. L. Dickie, - 
(Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.) Carlile asserted that any man who achieved ~ 
distinction in any one direction would have been equally successful in © 
another. This would seem to be exemplified by Major Dickie, who, whether ~ 
in his réle of doctor, fisherman, author or film star, gives a good account of — 
himself. As a medical officer in the Far East and in different parts of — 
Great Britain his experiences are varied and for the most part entertaining, — 


The collographic illustrations are the least pleasing part of the book. 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE OF THE RHODESIAS AND NYASA- © 


LAND, WITH BIOGRAPHIES. (Rhodesian Publications, Salisbury, 8. 
Rhodesia, 4s. 6d.) No greater tribute to the progress of Rhodesia could 
be paid than the fact that such a comprehensive year-book as this has become 
necessary. Not only does it contain in its 640 pages information on every 
conceivable subject but it is a guide to big game hunting and to the less 
exciting amusements of the ordinary sightseer. 


SOME AUSTRALIANS TAKE STOCK. Edited by J. C. G. Kevin. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) An interesting collection of essays on various 
problems of Australia, written by nine well-known Australians of academic 
reputation and edited by a compatriot. who evidently knows how to drive 
alively team. It can be recommended to those who want the latest academic 
views on outstanding Antipodean questions, although it should not be 
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forgotten that those views are essentially academic. Mr. L. R. MacIntyre, 
, Tasmanian Rhodes Scholar, complains, under the title of Botany Bay, 
that the- English attitude towards Australia has scarcely changed since the 
days of. that unfortunate first settlement. Dr. Clunies Ross concludes 
at the end of a detailed analysis of the potentialities of his country, that 
“at least 60 per cent. of Australia is and will remain as useless or sparse 

ral country carrying at best a negligible white population.” Mr. T. S. 
Dorsch, Rhodes Scholar, and a master at Wellington College, writes a useful 
and interesting paper on Accent, discussing the Australian manner of speech, 
and comparing it with that rara avis, Standard English. He condemns the 

ice of comparing Australian with Cockney, on the ground that ‘‘ Cockney 
is husky and throaty, whereas the average Australian voice is thin and 
toneless.” He concludes that Australian is already “ at least phonologically 
adialect of English.” In an original paper, The Export of Talent, Mr. J. V. 
Connolly ascribes the real reason for this unfortunate state of affairs—the 
annual exodus of so many talented Australians to England and elsewhere— 
not so much to lack of materia] opportunities in Australia, as to the absence 
of a congenial atmosphere in that raw young country. (But you are wrong, 
Mr. Connolly, in classifying David Low as an Australian. He should be 
blamed on New Zealand). Dr. F. C. Benham is stimulating if wrong-headed 
on the subject of Ottawa, and there are several more pedestrian essays on 
economic and political problems. 


MOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY'’S CAUSE 


MR. 
ANTHONY EDEN 


writes : 


“* Medical science and skill are employing every 
weapon in their power to combat this dread 
disease. But it is to us they turn for the neces- 
sary funds to help relieve the terrible sufferings of 
thousands of human beings. Our contributions 

. i will further research which will one day doubtless 

oo 4 find a cure for cancer. Every penny we can spare 


A brings that day nearer.” 


_ The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 
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